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e-Elecfric 


Safety as well as economy and uninterrupted ser- 
vice were large factors in the Pennsylvania’s choice 
of Phono-Electric for the contact wire on its 11,000- 
volt single-phase electrification. 


The Pennsylvania required a wire that would 

_wear long and wear fairly. It knew that gagings of 

Phono-Electric at reasonable intervals will give all 

the data needed to forestall the danger of falling con- 
tact wires. 

Because every mile of Phono-Electric 

is the same, whether at the surface or 


% the center of the wire. 
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TypeALM Control 
306-CV Motors 


On the © 

Rome, Utica 

and Little Falls 

Division of The 

New York State 

Railways, Westing- 

house Type ALM Con- 

trol and Quadruple No. 

306-CV Motors compete 

in regular passenger serv- 
ice with the famous ‘Twentieth 
Century” and ‘ eae State” ex- 
press trains | the Mohawk 


Valley. “@ 
By the use of ALM Cone 


trains of from one to six cars” 
are in see operation, handling vast crowds 
of workers between the cities of Utica and 
\llion, to and from the arms and munition 
plants of the Savage Company and the — 


Remington Company. 
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The Proposed War Board 
Should Begin Work Promptly 


NHE unanimous approval by the executive committee 
L of the American Electric Railway Association of the 
recommendation of the committee on military transpor- 
tation that a war board of five should be appointed 
promptly to take up important matters. at Washington 
is significant. We explained last week how the electric 
railways of the country could help the nation in these 
periods of national stress by hauling freight. To pro- 
mote this class of traffic would be one of the main 
functions of the board. It could co-operate with the 
committee on transportation of tne Council of National 
Defense in a way similar to that followed by the corre- 
sponding committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, it could determine where electric transportation 
would be more economical and more expeditious than 
haulage by steam railroads or motor trucks, it could 
make easily available and expand for the War Depart- 
ment the statistics already compiled of the electric 
railway freight facilities of the country, it could take 
up individual cases by advising the authorities as to 
the facilities which the companies have at their dis- 
posal and by advising the companies as to the facilities 
which the authorities need, and from its knowledge of 
the conditions it might be able in some cases to remove 
municipal restrictions where they stand in the way of 
greater national service on the part of the companies. 


The Duty of Every Industry 
Is to Help Win the War 
HIS is a time when the energies of every industry 
as well as of every individual should be devoted to 
helping win the war. There is no question of the final 
result, but the greater the effort now, the more quickly 
and with less loss of life will the end be gained. One 
of the greatest needs of the country now is for more 


- transportation, but if the electric railway industry 


expects the government to use its transportation facili- 
ties to any considerable extent it should have a repre- 
sentative at Washington to be ready to explain what 
service individual roads can supply and to arrange any 
details with the least possible delay. The board se- 
lected for this work is a strong one and should be the 
best evidence to both the government and the industry 


at large that the undertaking is in competent hands. » 


We earnestly hope that the plan for Washington repre- 
sentation will receive the approval of member-com- 
panies of the association when the whole plan is ex- 
plained to them by the executive committee. 
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American Railways Important. 
in Peace as Well as in War 


1D ceasaia the past year this country has learned many 
lessons, but perhaps none more important than the 
necessity for preparedness. The presént’activity to put 
the country on a war footing and make up’in one year 
what our opponents have taken fifty years to accom! 
plish is evidence of the necessity of being prepared for 
war, but it is equally important to be prepared for 
peace when peace comes. Whatever the conimercial 
conditions then, there is no reason to-suppose thatthe 
needs for urban transportation. will be less; i Indeed; 
if we are to maintain our. industrial efficiency: to:com: 
pete in the markets of the world, our urban. transperta- 
tion systems should be.in.a far better -physical-condi+ 
tion than they are now. We have learned the benefits 
of the co-ordination of all, of our resources—natural, 
manufacturing and financial—during the past strenu- 
ous six months. The railways will- be. the. arteries of 
the nation’s life, as the President has. expressed it,.in 


the coming period of peace as they now are in war, and 


this fact should be kept in mind in the fare hearings 
now being conducted by state commissions in different 
parts of the country., 


Low-Grade Fuel Can Be « ~ paiy oa 
Burned Successfully 
eee a great deal has-been said’ from time to 
time about boiler room efficiencies; the presenti prob- 
lem of electric railways operating steam power plants is 
to. find out what grades of fuel can be obtained in regu- 
lar deliveries and then to investigate their boiler grates 
to ascertain which of the obtainable grades can be 
burned successfully without too costly changes in exist- 
ing equipment. Many kinds of low-grade fuel are being 
burned with satisfactory results. Among these are the 
soft coals with high ash content, culm, bone coal, 
lignites, coke breeze, anthracite screening and _ practi- 
cally every form of mine refuse. However, companies 
that cannot afford to reduce materially their boiler 
capacities must remember that the low-grade fuel, even 
though of the same size as the high grade formerly 
used, will not produce the same kilowatt-hour output. 
Too great a reduction in output has been avoided in 
many instances by mixing a large percentage of coke 
breeze and hard coal screening with the regular fuel, 
thus reducing the consumption of the latter, 
Many of the low-grade fuels which are coming into 
use have ash contents of 25 to 30 per cent and even 
higher. This increase in the amount of ash over usual 
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values of course tends to increase clinker troubles, but 
these have been successfully overcome in most cases 
without radical changes in stoker equipment. For ex- 
ample, Iowa coal with an ash content of 30 per cent and 
a heating value of about 9000 B.t.u. per pound is prac- 
tically the only grade of coal being burned by the Iowa 
Railway & Light Company. In this case the stoker 
equipment is standard except for a lower ram exten- 
sion which helps to maintain a uniform speed of the 
coal while being burned. An even lower grade of Iowa 
coal is being used successfully by the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railroad at Boone, Iowa. Another 
example of low-grade fuel burning is furnished by the 
United Light & Railways Company, Moline, Ill., which 
is burning Illinois coal having a heating value of 9500 
B.t.u., and containing 16 to 20 per cent moisture and 
15 per cent ash. 


One method of reducing clinker troubles is to keep 
the grate in continuous motion so that there will be a 
shearing action which will break up the clinker mass 
before it has had a chance to grow large. This shear- 
ing action can also be carried to the bridge wall, where 
large accumulations of clinkers are liable to occur. 
Another scheme is to use steel water boxes placed along 
the fire line. Exhaust steam can also be used to break 
up the clinkers, but when low-grade fuels are used, the 
amount of steam required is often excessive. In addi- 
tion to clinkering, firebrick troubles are worse with low- 
grade than with high-grade fuels on account of the 
sulphur and the large ash content. This may necessi- 
tate more frequent renewals, but the use of the highest 
grade of properly selected firebrick will reduce this 
trouble. The best method here is to consult the brick 
manufacturers as to the type of brick most suitable for 
the grade of coal being used. 


Coal Situation Improving but More 
Effective Measures Needed 


The two outstanding causes contributing to the coal 
shortage—labor and cars—have both been dealt with by 
the government during the past ten days in a manner 
which would seem to warrant the expectation of some 
increase in the supply of coal in the near future. The 
present rate of production is 660,000,000 tons per 
annum as compared with 600,000,000 tons last year, so 
that with transportation and production well synchro- 
nized there should be no serious shortage, especially 
after the Great Lakes trade has been taken care of for 
ihe winte:>. Authorities predict a great improvement in 
the sitaution during the next six weezs. 


The increased allowance of 45 cents a ton for bitumin- 
ous coal makes possible a substantial wage increase, and 
this is coupled with a penalty for failure to work. The 
higher wage and the penalty provision went into eToet 
on Nov. 1 in most of the coal fields and should, theo- 
retically at least, induce a further increase in the supply 
of coal. In a statement made by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield in his letter to the President recommending the 
45 cents per ton increase, he stated that “if the miners 
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now at work would labor in the mines eight hours a day 
during even five days of the week, there would be no 
shortage of coal.” Of course, the penalty feature has 
existed before, but the difficulty has been in enforcing 
it, and even under the present condition it will be diffi- 
cult to force the miners to work if they do not wish to. 
However, every little helps and it is to be hoped that 
operators will be able to keep the miners working a rea- 
sonable number of hours per week. 

The other step taken by the government to remedy 
the situation was the issuing of priority order No. 2 
reserving the open-top cars for the transportation of 
coal, coke, ore, and a few other commodities considered 
necessary to national defense and security. This order 
should increase somewhat the number of cars available 
for coal haulage purposes, say of the order of 1 per 
cent. It will not, however, in our opinion, fully bring 
about the desired result because the order reads that 
“priority should be accorded” coal, coke, etc., thus leav- 
ing it to the volition of the railways to carry out the 
wishes of the administration. The railways have un- 
questionably and repeatedly shown their earnest desire 
to co-operate in every way possible to assist in the great 
national crisis, but in the absence of command in the 
order, the use of the cars is in a measure beyond the 
control of the railways. It would seem that the order 
might have carried with it some provision that a railway 
should know for what purpose an open-top car is to be 
used before it is set on an industry track, and when 
loaded with other than the scheduled commodities, that 
the shipper should then be required to unload it 
and then haul it out empty. Then the requirement of a 
weekly or monthly statement showing just what per- 
centage of the open-top cars had been used for coal, 
what percentage for ore, etc., would have brought about 
a more nearly 100 per cent use of these cars for the 
necessaries. 

The railways will undoubtedly do all they can to 
carry out the priority order but theirs is not the en- 
tire responsibility. In other words, the order lacks 
the force of federal law to carry it out. Presumably 
the administration has the power to make it a matter of 
law breaking to use these cars for other than the neces- 
saries, but it has chosen instead to make this simply 
directional rather than mandatory. It would seem to us. 
that the element of requirement should be injected into 
the order if a supply of cars sufficient for the needs of 
the situation is to be insured. 

There undoubtedly needs to be a concentration of car 
supply for a short time for the benefit of the coal indus- 
try, which is so essential to the prosecution of the war. 
This is particularly true in those sections where the 
situation is acute. It is questionable if the present 
priority order will bring about the desired concentra- e 
tion. We must realize, however, that the whole matter 
is a most complicated one because it is desirable to keep 
down dead mileage, and coal is not always available for 
transportation in certain directions. There is reason 
also to look forward to an early improvement in the 
whole situation. 


_ and Subway Commission made last year. 
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Chicago’s “I Will” Should Be 
Exemplified in Traction Improvements 


eae is both encouragement and portending dis- 


appointment in the recent action of the local trans- 


_ portation committee, Chicago City Council, in ordering 


its special counsel to draw up two separate traction 


_ ordinances as a basis for the committee to work upon. 


One of these is to embody specifically the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Chicago Traction 
The other is 
to embody these recommendations but only in so far 
as the city now has the power without enabling legisla- 
tion to carry them into execution. 


There is encouragement for the people of Chicago 
and the elevated and surface line companies in the fact 
that despite the scant consideration which the enabling 
legislation received in the Lower House of the State 


_ Assembly last spring, there is to be another attempt to 


bring about an acceptable solution of the transportation 
situation. The plan to frame an ordinance and secure 
its approval by the people of Chicago before seeking 
the enabling legislation puts the proposition on a much 


_ more certain footing than existed on the previous at- 


tempt, when the legislation was sought before it was 
really known what the city proposed to do with the new 
powers if granted. In this respect, at least, there is 
better reason to anticipate a successful end to negotia- 
tions and an opportunity not only to make use of the 
extension report of the Traction and Subway Commis- 
sion but also to realize in due time the magnificent 
transportation service which would result from putting 
the plan of that report in operation. : 

In the order for the drawing of an ordinance of scope 
no greater than the present powers of the city lies the 


\ cause for anticipating dismal failure to reach any 


—- 


material accomplishment in the local transit situation 


for long periods ahead. The ordinance itself could 


mean nothing except the extension of the present agree- 
ment between the city and surface lines for a period of 
another. twenty years. It cannot embody any particular 
recommendations of the subway commission, for the 
fundamental idea of that body’s report was the assump- 
tion that all the traction facilities would be unified, 
and such unification cannot be brought about without 
enabling legislation. Subways cannot be built and a 
longer than twenty-year franchise deemed necessary in 
order to finance any project of moment cannot be 
granted. What the drawing of this ordinance does 
mean is that it may be the forerunner of an effort 
which, as in previous agitation, will be manifest in the 
committee, and more strenuously in the Council, to be- 
cloud the issue and keep the whole traction problem in 
politics. This ordinance is favored by the municipal 
ownership advocates, but their motive in attempting to 
keep within the present powers of the city is uncertain, 
for not even could municipal ownership be brought about 
without enabling legislation to extend the city’s ability 
to raise money with which to purchase the trac- 
tion systems. It is to be hoped that the real in- 
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terest of the people of Chicago may be served by a 
prompt adoption of at least the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Traction and Subway Commission. The 
improvements are badly needed, and nothing should be 
allowed seriously to delay the formulation and begin- 
ning of an early construction program. 


Reducing the Drop 
in the Return Circuit 


AILWAY operators are interested in any plan that 
will bring about reduction in power losses in dis- 
tribution, for in addition to the direct saving a reduc- 
tion in distribution losses is accompanied by better 
voltage at the cars. When the saving occurs in the 
return circuit there is in general also a reduction in the 
difference of potential between parts of the track and 
neighboring pipes and cable coverings, and hence less 
liability of dispute as to the effects of stray currents 
from the rails. One of the schemes for reducing dis- 
tribution losses, particularly in.the return part of the 
circuit, is known as the three-wire system, embodying 
the principle which Mr. Edison early found to be so 
effective in the distribution of current for light and 
power purposes. In this system the voltage is doubled 
by connecting two generators in series, a common. or 
neutral conductor being connected to the junction of 
the machines. Until comparatively recently electrie 
railway engineers have taken little interest in applying 
the three-wire principle to their work on account of the 
complications involved. In fact, in the report of the 
American Committee on Electrolysis published last year 
only two examples of three-wire installations in this. 
country were cited, and one of these was in an experi- 
mental stage. For this reason special importance at- 
taches to an article in this week’s issue of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL in which the results of the operation 
of the three-wire system in Omaha, Neb., are outlined 
by the superintendent of electric lines of the local rail- 
way. The report which he gives indicates that no seri- 
ous difficulties have been encountered and that the com- 
plication of the distribution is not seriously increased. 
In its report the American committee listed as some 
of the inherent disadvantages of the three-wire system 
the complications in machinery, the difficulty of suc- 
cessfully insulating trolleys of different polarities, the 
difficulty of equalizing the load between different sec- 
tions, and the necessity for the installation of larger 
generator units than are required in a single trolley 
balance system to compensate for the difficulty in bal- 
ancing. This list should be kept in mind in reading 
the article referred to in order that the reader may 
appreciate the ways in which these objections have been 
overcome in Omaha. It is difficult to say at this time 
just how far the three-wire system will go in assisting 
in the solving of the problems of electric railway power 
distribution, but the railway fraternity as a whole can- 
not but be grateful to every company which adds a con- 


‘tribution to our knowledge of the subject as the Omaha 


& Council Bluffs Street Railway has done. 
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Line Drops and Rail Potentials Reduced 
by Three-Wire System 


Installation of Three-Wire Principle in One Substation District in Omaha, Neb., 
Has Materially Improved Conditions—Changes in Substation and Overhead Nec- 
essary to Comply with Bureau of Standards Recommendations Are Described 


By E. H. HAGENSICK ae 
Superintendent of Electric Lines Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway. Omaha, Neb. 


Standards made an electrolysis survey in Omaha 

and Council Bluffs at the joint request of the local 
utility companies. Among the recommendations for 
mitigating electrolysis was one to instal the three- 
wire principle of distribution in one of the substation 
districts of the Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Rail- 
way. 

Our Lake Street substation serves quite a large ter- 
ritory, and four of the outlying lines supplied by it 
showed over-all potentials of considerable magnitude. 
The load on this. station is quite large, so that fairly 
high potential gradients were encountered in its 
vicinity. With the prevailing high prices of materials, 
the cost of installing new substations or additional] 
insulated negative return cables to reduce the gradients 
to a safe value would have been prohibitive. Reversing 
the polarity of the trolley in the outlying sections gives 
the same effect, so far as the return circuit is con- 
cerned; as a substation located in the reversed trolley 
section. -The cars in this section draw their current 
through the track in adjacent positive trolley sections, 
so that the current in the return circuit in the vicinity 
of the substation is reduced by an amount equal to 
twice the current used in the reversed trolley section. 
This is clearly brought out by the sketch, Fig. 1, in 


[s THE fall of 1916 the United States Bureau of 


preparing which it was assumed that seven cars are 
operating, each drawing 100 amp. Three are assumed 
to be in the reversed trolley section. It will be noted 
that the two rotaries are operating in series and that 
six of the cars—two sets of three in multiple—are in 
series. The current of only one car would return to the 
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OMAHA THREE-WIRE SYSTEM—FIG. 1—DIAGRAM OF SYSTEM 
SHOWING THEORETICAL CURRENT FLOW IN RAILS 


substation over the rail in this theoretical case. The 
upper set of figures (Fig. 1) shows the current in each 
section of track with the three-wire system in opera- 
tion and the lower figures indicate the values that would 
obtain if both trolley sections were operating positive. 

The three-wire principle of distribution has been in 
operation for a number of years at Los Angeles, Cal. 


OMAHA THREE-WIRE SYSTEM—FRONT OF SWITCHBOARD CONTROLLING REVERSED TROLLEY SECTIONS. AT RIGHT, REAR OF 
SWITCHBOARD SHOWING POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE TROLLEY BUSES 
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(as described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
Feb. 26, 1916, page 395), and experiments along this 
line were carried on at West Springfield, Mass., last 
winter under the supervision of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The Omaha Street Railway, after a thorough 
investigation, decided to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the bureau, and early this spring the system 
was put in operation in the Lake Street substation dis- 
trict. This substation is equipped with one 1000-kw. 
and three 750-kw. rotary converters. It was decided to 
utilize one of the 750-kw. rotaries as a negative. ma- 
chine. The direct-current panel for this machine was 
removed from the other three rotary panels and placed 


Negative Bus Positive Bus 


9 Feeder Panels 


+) 50 Kw. +} 150 Kw 
(Rotary \Forary 


panels with DT switches, 
have gero center instruments 


“Track and insulated negative feeders connected to this bus 


OMAHA THREE-WIRE SYSTEM—FIG. 2—DIAGRAM OF CONNEC- 
TIONS IN LAKE STREET SUBSTATION, OMAHA 


at the opposite end: of the switchboard in order to re- 
duce the danger of short-circuit between two machines 
working in series, and to simplify the bus construction. 


ALTERATIONS AND ELECTRICAL CONNECTIONS FOR 
THREE-WIRE SYSTEM 


One ae of ‘te rotary is permanently connected to 
the track circuit (Fig. 2) and the other side to the 
direct-current rotary panel, and connection made thence 
to the middle point of a single-pole double-throw switch, 
which can be thrown to either the positive or the 
negative bus. The voltmeter for this machine is a 
single-scale instrument, and is connected to two recep- 
tacles located to the left of the large double-throw 
switch. When the switch is thrown up the potential 
plug is placed in the upper receptacle and when down 
in the lower receptable. The substation operator then 
simply brings the machine up at the polarity which 
gives an indication on the voltmeter and he has the 
machine on the line for either positive or negative 
operation. When the machine is run negative the 
equalizer switch is left open. 

The panels for all feeders supplied by the negative 
machine are provided with double,throw switches, so 
that, in case of emergency or overload, the feeder can 
be thrown to the positive bus. The double-throw switch 
in the rotary circuit is supplied for use only in case of 
emergency. In the event that one of the rotaries be- 
came disabled at a time when the load on the station 
was excessive, it would be possible, by means of this 
double-throw switch, to shut down the reversed machine 
and quickly place it back on the line in parallel with 
the other machines. Connected in this way a much 
better diversity factor would prevail on all the ma- 
chines and they would be able to carry the load with 
one machine out, where they might not be able to with 
one or two rotaries running with reversed polarity. 
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This double-throw switch is normally left closed on the 
negative bus and the possibility of ever having to use 
it is remote. 

In the distribution system no change was made other 
than providing additional insulation between the posi- 
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OMAHA THREE-WIRE SYSTEM—FIG. 53—INSULATING SECTION 
IN TROLLEY BETWEEN POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
OVERHEAD DISTRICTS 


tive and negative trolley sections.'. Two section breakers 
were used with 6 ft. of trolley between; them, as.shown 
in the sketch (Fig. 3). 


DISADVANTAGES OF THREE-WIRE * SYSTEM 


In the operation of cars no objection. ce presented 
itself on this system on account. of the reversal of 
polarity on a number of trolley sections. The, motor- 
men throw off their power and drift. across the dead 
sections of trolley. No auxiliary equipment such as 
coasting recorders, wattmeters, arc. headlights, etc., 
are in use. Coasting recorders and wattmeters, how- 
ever, would not be affected in any way. Arc headlights 
to operate properly should be provided with a double- 
pole double-throw switch for reversing when running 
on negative sections. Ampere-hour meters would run 
backward when the cars were on negative sections. 


Overall potentials and potential F 
gradients. Nega tive trolley sections 
shown by heavy solid lines. Lower 
figures are those prior to the 
applicatt on of the threé-wiresystem 
of distribution 
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OMAHA THREE-WIRE SYSTEM—FIG. 4M AP OF OMAHA SHOW- 
ING NEGATIVE TROLLEY SECTIONS: AND OVER-ALL 
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Multiple-unit control would operate satisfactorily 
where only one trolley is used; where more than one 
trolley is used it would be necessary to provide an 
exceptionally long break between positive and negative 
trolley sections, which would be a very objectionable 
arrangement. 

The objection to the three-wire system from a sub- 
station staked gee (cia ia) is the resultant cit hahaa 


TABLE I—OveER-ALL TRACK POTENTIAL MEASUREMENT REFERRED TO 
Ratt aT LAK® STREET SUBSTATION—READING STATION No. 34 


Before After 
Three-Wire Three-Wire 


Reading System Was System Was 
Station Installed, Installed, 
Number Location Volts Volts 
20 Thirty-third and Cuming..... sees 10.4 2.5 
21 Twenty-fifth Avenue and Cuming... 9.6 2.6 
22 Seventeenth and Burt.............. 8.2 0.7 
25 Fiftieth and Underwood..........-. 14.5 1.4 
26 Benson AVeNUC 2.2.2... .ccsccrcvceens 14.3 0.8 
38 Twenty-fourth and Ames Avenue... 9.8 1.7 
39 Forty-second and Grand Avenue... 10.6 2.6 
40 Florence AVORUCG ....cccscvscsececs 11.3 0.7 


of the diversity factor since the negative machine does 
not run in parallel with the rest of the machines in the 
station. It works out very nicely on our system, how- 
ever, due to the fact that we are able to load the ma- 
chine with five trolley sections that have been reversed, 
five being carried in the valley of the load and only 
four during the peak. In laying out a new substation 
with the three-wire system in view, machines of proper 
sizes could be provided so that this objection would be 
eliminated. 

The objection to the system from an electrolysis 
standpoint is the slightly positive area set up in the 
reversed sections. As mentioned before, the effect of 
the reversed trolley potential on the return circuit is 
the same as that of a substation located on the section 
which creates a positive area. This condition can be 
taken care of by suitable drainage of the underground 
structure. 


ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEM AND RESULTS OBTAINED 
IN OMAHA 


The benefits derived are several, namely, a consider- 
able reduction of the line losses in the return circuit 
reaulting in an inereaged wobrage at the cars; a reduc- 


TABLE II—CuURRENT FLOW IN WATER PIPES, LAKE STREET 
DISTRICT 
Before Three- After Three- 


Size Wire Sys- Wire Sys- 
Main, tem WasIn- tem Was In- 
Location Inches stalled, Amp. stalled, Amp. 
Twenty-seventh and Ohio...... 48 113.0 13.6 
Twenty-seventh and Grant..... 36 29.6 5.0 
Lake St. E. of Twenty-seventh. 36 17.1 11.4 
Twenty-fourth and Miami...... 36 35.3 9.5 
Lake St. east of Twentieth..... 36 28.5 4.4 
Twentieth St. north of Lake.. sa 7.8 1.2 
Thirtieth St. north ns Spencer. . 0.8 0.3 
Twenty-eighth St. N. of Spene’r 43 101.0 15.3 


tion in over-all potentials and potential gradients with 
corresponding reduction of current on all pipes and 
underground structures; and a reduction of potential 
differences throughout the entire district served. The 
accompanying map shows the territory served by the 
Lake Street substation and the sections of track over 
which the trolley has been reversed. It also shows the 
over-all and potential gradients. In Table I are shown 
over-all potentials and potential gradients. Table. II 
shows the current flow on water mains. These two 
tables jointly give a graphic picture of the results ac- 
complished in Omaha. On the map the locations and 
serial numbers of reading stations are indicated by 
small circles surrounding the figures. 
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Steam Railroad Statistics for 1916 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an 
abstract based upon its compilation of steam railroad 
statistics for the year ended June 30, 1916. The total 
capital actually outstanding for all operating rail- 
roads and their non-operating subsidiaries was $19,- 
681,493,082, consisting of $8,748,406,639 of stock and 
$10,938,086,453 of funded debt. The total amount of 
capital, including securities held by the companies as 
well as the public, was $21,092,372,245, divided $9,058,- 
982,733 for stock and $12,033,389,512 for funded debt. 
Of the total capital stock actually outstanding, $3,581,- 
434,810, or 40.96 per cent, paid no dividends. The 
amount of dividends declared during the year by both 
operating and non-operating companies was $411,975,- 
955 or 7.98 per cent on dividend-paying stock. The 
average dividend paid on all stock actually outstanding 
was 4.71 per cent. The investment in road and equip- 
ment increased by $258,457,485 to a total of $17,525,- 
576,908 on June 30, 1916. 

The operating revenues for the year amounted to 
$3,472,641,941, or $13,461 per mile of line operated. 
The operating expenses totaled $2,277,202,278, or 
$8,827 per mile of line operated. For companies hay- 
ing annual revenues of more than $100,000 the number 
of passengers carried in 1916 was 1,005,683,174, as 
compared to 976,303,602 in 1915, while the number 
of tons of revenue freight carried was 2,225,943,388, as 
compared to 1,802,018,177. The operating ratio in 
1916 for such carriers was 65.44 per cent, as compared 
to 70.52 per cent in 1915. 


“Camouflage and the Nickel” 


E. J. Cooney, executive assistant Rhode Island Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., has just issued a striking book- 
let under the above-stated title for use in his company’s 
campaign for higher revenue. The booklet, fifteen pages 
in length, contains a statement signed by A. E. Potter, 
president, showing in simple form the situation con- 
fronting the company. ‘ 

The word “camouflage,” it is said, may be used in the 
electric railway field to denote a deceptive appearance 
of the value of the nickel. In an effort to give better 
service, in spite of higher costs, the company has in- 
stalled better cars, made faster trips, issued more and 
more transfers, given longer rides, etc., with the result 
that the nickel has been strained and stretched until 
it is unable to recognize its former self. 

After discussing the various burdens of present-day 
operation, the statement says that investors will no 
longer put capital into electric railways. The reason is 
succintly stated thus: 

“The street car business is unlike any other business, 
because: 4 

“The company sells only one thing—SERVICE. 

“And sells it to only one customer—THE PUBLIC. 

“But the customer not only dictates the amount and 
the quality of the service—IT SETS ITS OWN PRICE.” 
But, it is said, investors cannot be coerced, and if the 
price paid for electric railway service does not make the 
business attractive, the investor will go into something 
else, and both the service and the public will suffer. 
The Rhode Island Company needs more revenue, and 
the only way to get it is in increased fares. 


a 
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Business as Unusual 


By M. W. GLOVER 
Auditor Mobile Light & Railroad Company, Mobile, Ala. 


HEN the war started, some Englishman coined 

W the slogan, “Business as Usual,” and it was 
. \taken up generally by business men in England 
as the proper attitude to assume in the conduct of 


should be permitted to use the urgent necessities caused by 
war to exact extortionate prices. 


The problem of the electric railways, which is the 
same as that of their employees, is how to make both 


business, although it was contrary 
to the advice given by government 
Officials and bankers generally. 
When the United States entered 
the war a number of. business men 
proclaimed the same slogan for this 
country, and some of them still 
hold it to be the proper method of 
dealing with the conditions aris- 
ing from our participation in the 
war, notwithstanding the fact that 
our government officials and bank- 
ers advise us to practice economy 
and not to try to continue conduct- 
ing business as we have been for 
the past few years. Much has been 


The writer takes the posi- 
tion that the “business as 
usual” slogan is wrong, and 
that business cannot be con- 
ducted “fas usual” when the 
times are most unusual. He 
believes that the electric rail- 
way business is in danger of 
serious trouble unless some- 
thing is done to relieve the 
companies of the burden 
caused by increased prices for 
materials and their inability 
up to the present time to ob- 
tain increased rates of fare, 
except in a few cases. He 
argues in favor of united 
action if relief is to be ob- 


ends meet when prices of every- 
thing necessary for. the carrying 
on of business have increased 25 
to 300 per cent, yet rates of fare, 
which’in many cases are limited by 
franchises or regulatory commis- 
sions, are not permitted to be in- 
creased. If the war continues sev- 
eral years longer, and at present, 
owing to the situation in Russia 
and Italy, this is not improbable, 
conditions will get worse instead of 
better. Therefore something must 
be done sooner or later, and the 
longer we wait the harder it will 
be to correct the trouble. At the 


written on both sides of this ques- 
tion, but it must be admitted, first 
of all, that we cannot carry on 


tained. 


present time many are working in 
their own way, endeavoring to cor- 
rect the trouble so far as it affects 


business as usual when conditions 
are most unusual. The experience 
of England should be a lesson to us, and it is now 
generally admitted there that business during the war 
cannot be conducted as usual. The volume of business 
may equal or exceed that done during the period im- 
mediately preceding, but the kind of business is differ- 
ent. Where $100,000 was expended for building ships 
before the war, $100,000,000 will be expended now, and 
while some of the same men who received the $100,000 
will receive the $100,000,000, more will share it with 
them. 

On a basis of the prices prevailing four years ago, 
the wheat crop this year will bring nearly three times 
as much as then and the cotton crop twice as much; 
the prices of other crops have increased proportionately. 
All manufactured articles, as well as raw materials, 
have increased enormously in price, and somebody is 
getting the difference between the old and the new 
prices. It is not difficult to determine who is profiting 
by the increases, but it is not possible just yet to say 
who is unduly profiting by them. No one objects to the 
farmer, the coal operator or the manufacturer making 
a reasonable profit on his commodities, but there is 
serious objection to anyone getting exorbitant and 
unjust prices for the necessities of life because of con- 
ditions created’ by the war. There is a difference 
between a reasonable and an unreasonable profit on 
commodities, particularly on those which are admitted 
to be necessities. The profit on luxuries may be per- 
mitted to take care of itself. One of our leading 
financiers, Otto H. Kahn, has admirably expressed it: 


It is, of course, absurd to preach—as is being preached 


‘in some quariers—that no one should be allowed to make 


more money during a war than his bare living expenses. 
* + = But it is entirely right to preach * * * that no one 


them personally, but through co- 
operation much more good could 
be accomplished. There may be differences as to the 
proper remedy to be applied as well as regarding the 
methods to be employed, but there should be no differ- 
ence of opinion among electric railways as to the ne- 
cessity of something being done to relieve the situation. 

Co-operation among electric railway owners, more 
than among operators, is what is needed. The oper- 
ators of electric railways must necessarily be guided in 
their actions by the wishes of the owners. Therefore 
it is necessary, before any good can be accomplished, 
for the owners to get together and discuss the problem 
from every angle, to call in expert advice and then 
decide upon their course of action. Unless this is done 
many linés will face receiverships in the near future. 
Some lines of business and some sections of the coun- 
try are most prosperous now. Persons in these lines 
of business or from those parts of the country do not 
seem to realize that there are others not sharing in 
their prosperity, and when they proclaim “Business 
better than usual’ they overlook their unfortunate 
neighbors who do not share in their good fortune and 
whose very existence is threatened unless some relief 
is obtained. 


THE RAILWAYS NEED RELIEF 


Business cannot be as usual when you have to pay 
double, and even more, for everything, and yet receive 
the same for your services as formerly. Why should 
the coal dealer be permitted to charge $3 or more per 
ton for coal which he was anxious to sell for $1 per 
ton three years ago. Granting that he may pay the 
miner a few cents more per ton than formerly, there is 
no good reason why he should be allowed to charge an 
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exorbitant price simply because coal in Paris or Berlin 
is selling for more than $50 a ton. Suppose electric 
railways should increase their rates of fare 100 per 
cent or more, in line with the increases they are re- 
quired to pay for material, you would hear objections 
from all sides, yet they have just as much right morally 
to increase the price of the commodity which they offer 
for sale, namely, transportation, as any other business 
has to increase the price of the commodity sold, and 
when it is suggested that an increase of only 15 to 20 
per cent in fares be permitted, there is objection made. 
Permission has been refused to the steam railroads to 
raise freight rates 15 per cent, yet other commodities, 
which are just as necessary as the commodity of trans- 
portation, have increased in price 50 to 100 per cent. 
Is this not discrimination and should not something be 
done to remedy it? ‘Business as usual’ under present 
conditions is impossible. “Business as unusual” re- 
quires that certain readjustments be made, and if they 
are not made serious trouble will ensue. 

President Wilson has many things to contend with at 
this time, and necessarily he must, to a great extent, 
depend upon the advice of those associated with him. 
And while the Council of National Defense, which is 
composed of able representatives and leaders in busi- 
ness, is bending its energies to adjust conditions to 
meet the present needs of the country, is it not true 
that the needs of electric and steam railways are not 
being given proper attention, while other lines of busi- 
ness are being adjusted to meet present conditions? 
Under the authority recently given, the President has 
taken up the question of exorbitant prices and will no 
doubt succeed in reducing some of the prices charged 
for supplies. There should be allowed a good margin 
of profit, more than normal, because of the greater 
risks during war times, but this should not mean exor- 
bitant profits in one line of business and less than 
normal profits or even losses in other lines, whose 
prices (or rates of fare) are not permitted to be in- 
creased even proportionately with the increases they 
are required to pay for material. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the 
government will require during the coming year for 
our own needs more than $4,000,000,000, practically all 
of which will be spent in the United States. In addi- 
tion, we will loan about the same amount to our Allies, 
all of which will be spent in this country. When we 
consider this enormous expenditure of money in our 
midst, how can we expect business to be as usual? 
With the enormous subscriptions for Liberty Loan 
bonds where will the money come from for the expan- 
sion of electric and steam railways? If this expansion 
is retarded, how can the additional business be handled? 
Many lines are overtaxed in handling their present 
business, and relief must be obtained from some source. 

One of the best articles on the subject of economy 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post from the pen 
of Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston, entitled 
“Big Crops versus Big Guns.’’ Those who know Sec- 
retary Houston are not surprised at the remarkable 
record he has made at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture. He was always noted for being abso- 
lutely sure of his facts before passing judgment on 
anything. I think the expression ‘‘safe and sane” ap- 
plies most appropriately to him. You may be sure that 
what he advises is the result of his mature judgment, 
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and if you follow his advice you will not go far wrong. 
While his advice is given particularly to farmers, what 
he says applies to every line of business, and his sug- 
gestions to consumers should be carefully noted. 
Among other things he says: 

There is a food shortage in the United States but it is not 
sufficient to cause hysteria. No nation that can raise 2,- 
900,000,000 bushels of corn in a year is in danger of starva- 
tion. We shall not starve, and we shall not have to go on 
short rations, but we shall need for ourselves and our Allies 
abroad more food than we have ever needed to produce be- 
fore. There is no apparent economic justification for the 
present extremely high prices of many foodstuffs. ‘ 
We might add that neither is there any apparent justi- 
fication for the high prices now prevailing for many 
other commodities. 

When 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 men are withdrawn 
from their normal business pursuits and changed from 
producers to consumers overnight, a condition is bound 
to be created which demands the greatest efficiency to 
overcome. Efficiency more than economy should be the 
watchword of these times. The fact is, both words 
mean practically the same thing—you cannot be efli- 
cient without practicing economy, and you cannot prac- 
tice economy without becoming efficient. While enormous 
amounts of money will be spent for war supplies in 
this country, electric railways must realize that a very 
small proportion will come into their hands, and un- 
usual business will require unusual methods of hand- 
ling. Efficient methods must be adopted to prevent the 
serious trouble which is now confronting electric rail- 
ways, trouble which should not be lost sight of because 
a few lines are temporarily handling an abnormal busi- 
ness brought about by the war. Capital is necessary to 
build new cars, new tracks and new power houses. 


‘Where this capital is coming from, unless relief is 


granted, is a serious question, and deserves the careful 
thought and study of all interested in the future of the 
electric railway industry. Short-time notes and other 
temporary methods of raising money only postpone the 
day of reckoning. We should face the situation squarely 
and demand the necessary and just relief to which we 
are entitled. 


The Shortest Railroad in the World? 


Filing of a court action in Missoula, Mont., disclosed 
the fact that the Missoula Belt Line Railway is proba- 
bly the shortest railway in the world. F. J. Bischoff 
and E. D. Mulroney, attorneys for the company owning 
the 100-ft. railroad line, filed suit in the district court 
against the Missoula Gas Company, George T. Smith 
and Ella A. Smith, for $8,000 said to have been collected 
by the defendants in their capacity as agents for the 
railway. The line connects the Northern Pacific and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul line in South Missoula, 
where the tracks of the former pass over the latter. 
The line has no equipment, no employees, and no sta- 


tions, but gets its earnings by renting its tracks to the” 


Milwaukee for transfer privileges. The Milwaukee has 
agreed, the complaint says, to pay 50 cents for every car 
taken over the line, and it is estimated that 16,000 cars 
have been so transferred. 


Kobe, one of the most interesting cities of Japan, is 
to have an elevated railway. It will connect Fukiai and 
Takatori with the centre of the ancient city. 


ee 
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Use the Backs of Transfers 


The Backs of Transfers Furnish Excellent Space for Advertisements, but if It Is Valuable 
to Outside Commercial Concerns It Is Even More So to the Company for Its 
Own Announcements—The Kind of Notices Which Should Be Printed 


By DWIGHT BURROUGHS 
\ Publicity Agent United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md. 


reached Baltimore was that the reverse side of 

the electric railway transfers was used for 
safety talks instead of being occupied by advertise- 
ments of Jigger Oil and other commodities, as is the 
case in every other city I have visited.” 

This was the opening sentence of an address by a 
gentleman from a large Eastern city who was attend- 
ing the annual convention of the American Safety 
Federation in this city last December. 

And it is true that advertisements grace the backs of 
transfers in many large cities, the sum paid for the 
use of the space being considerable, regulated by the 
number of transfers upon which the advertisements 
appear. 

The United Railways & Electric Company of Balti- 
more has always felt that if this space was of value 
to the general advertiser, it must be valuable to the 
company itself, and as long as the company had some- 
thing to advertise it was the part of wisdom to avail 
itself of this great medium. 

If Jones & Jones could attract people to their store 
and sell them goods through advertising on transfers, 
there was no reason why the electric railway company 
could not sell its commodities or. its service by using 
the same advertising agency. 

Every business man to whom an advertising proposi- 
tion is presented has to consider several features of that 
proposition, including: 

1. Quantity of circulation; how many people will it 
reach? 

2. Quality of circulation; will it reach the people 
who will be interested in what I have to sell? 

3. Position of the advertisement, or place it will 
occupy in relation to other advertisements or reading 
matter. * 

4, Cost. 

There are other details that may be taken into ac- 
count, but these four must invariably turn the scales 
in favor of or against signing the contract. 


[res thing that first impressed me when I 


THE TRANSFER FITs THESE. REQUIREMENTS 


As far as the quantity of circulation is concerned 
there is no question that the electric railway transfer 
reaches a multitude of readers. The newspapers of 
Baltimore, in their announcements of daily “press 
runs,” say they print an aggregate of about 310,000 
papers. The “press run” of the Baltimore transfers, 
or the number printed for each day’s use, is something 
like 350,000, or 125,000,000 a year. All of the transfers 
do not get into actual circulation, of course, but neither 
do all the newspapers printed. So, without any inten- 
tion of disparaging newspaper advertising, it is a 
pretty good illustration of the extensiveness of the 


circulation of the transfer to compare it as about 
equal that of all the daily papers of the city combined. 

That the transfer advertisement reaches the class 
of people who are interested in what we have for sale 
there is no question. They are ear riders, and it is 
to car riders that we have to preach a very goodly por- 
tion of our message or messages. And it is for this 
reason that an electric railway advertisement is more 
valuable on a transfer than would be any other adver- 
tisement. Every man who rides on an electric car is 
not interested in Jigger Oil, or the Tombs Tooth Paste, 


The Wrong Way 


Do Not Hold an Umbrella in Front of Your Face 
While Crossing the Street. 


IT IS BETTER TO GET WET THAN BE RUN OVER 


The Dangerous Way 


Two Tniple Alliances 


Carefulness HOW TO 
| | CET OFF 


A CAR 


Carelessness 


Injury 
Gloom 


Safety 
Happiness 
On Which Side are You? 


The Right Way 


THINK 


of yourself and SAFETY, and you will not 
have to think of the doctor and his bills. 


LJ 


THE BACKS OF BALTIMORE TRANSFERS CARRY COMPANY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


or Streams of Wheat, but every man who rides is 
interested in riding, and we may rightly presume that 
he is more apt to read an advertisement of car rides 
than he is to peruse one concerning the merits of some- 
thing in which maybe he has no special concern. 
There is also no question concerning the prominence 
of the place occupied by the advertisement. There is 
no danger of it being swallowed up in a mass of ir- 
relevant advertising, or placed in an obscure position 
where it is not likely to be seen by a large proportion 
of those into whose hands the medium falls. Men 
who study the science of advertising do so with a view 
not only of learning the quantity and quality of circu- 
lation and the position of the advertisement in a given 
medium, but with regard to the percentage of persons 
procuring that medium who will actually see the ad- 
vertisement. A newspaper advertising manager will 
tell you that if you place an advertisement of a certain 
size on a certain page of his paper it will reach the eyes 
of such and such a percentage of the readers of the 
paper. A magazine man will give you another figure. 
The billboard man claims such and such a percentage. 
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The man who advocates advertising on the screens of 
moving picture houses affirms that such advertisements 
must be read by 100 per cent of the patrons of the 
places where they are shown. He is doubtless very 
nearly correct. The figures given by other agencies 
cannot be supported by quite as convincing argument. 
And the percentage of persons who get transfers 
who read the advertisements on them is also a matter 
that must be determined largely by guesswork. But 
it certainly seems to be a pretty fair guess that as 
many transfer owners read the advertisements on the 
little slips of paper as do the purchasers of a periodical. 
Granted that a great many persons fold their transfers 
when they receive them and hold them in their hands 
until they are turned over to the conductor of the 
next car. But that tens of thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, scan these rectangular strips of paper daily 
is easy to believe when we find that advertisers are 
always ready to pay well for the use of the space. 
Baltimore believes that a very large proportion of 
riders read the transfer backs, and one of the reasons 
for this is that an effort is made to make the reading 
matter thereon of an attractive character. If John 
Jones knows that the back of every transfer bears the 
advertisement of Jigger Oil, he is not likely to take 
the trouble to read it. But if he understands that 
there is a variety of catchy phrases and reading matter 
on the transfers, he, out of curiosity, if for no other 
reason, turns the slip of paper over and scans it. 
The folding of transfers, which railway operators 
strive to discourage, probably possesses one virtue— 
that of helping to bring the attention of the owner of 
the transfer to the matter printed on the reverse side. 
The cost of printing the back of the transfer is in- 
significant when considered in connection with the ad- 
vantages to be derived. Transfers are produced on 
specially designed cylinder presses which print both 
sides at one operation, and the difference in cost of a 
slip printed on one side only and that of one printed 
on both sides, whether the printing is done in the com- 
pany’s own print shop or by one of the big ticket- 
making concerns, is relatively small. Certainly the 
additional cost of back printing is inconsiderable if re- 
garded in comparison with the cost of any similar ad- 
vertisement produced in any other conceivable manner, 


WHAT MAY A COMPANY ADVERTISE? 


What may an electric railway company advertise 
on its transfers? Whatever it may advertise through 
any other medium—car rides, good-will and safety. 
Much money is expended by the companies throughout 
the country annually in presenting these matters to 
the public.. Surely they could in no way be more effec- 
tively presented than through this medium, the quan- 
tity and quality of whose circulation is the most ad- 
vantageous that could possibly be conceived. 

The backs of the transfers of the United Railways 


are used to tell of the delights of trolley riding in the. 


suburbs and of the advantage of chartered cars for 
special occasions, but a very large proportion of them 
are now devoted to the dissemination of the doctrine 
of safety. 

The selection of the subject matter of a transfer 
advertisement and the text of the advertisement should 
be carefully considered with a view to employing only 
those that are appropriate, attractive and effective. A 
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funeral car is not the thing to advertise on the back of 
a transfer. A person riding on a car, or standing on 
the corner waiting for the car to which he is to trans- 
fer, does not care particularly to be regaled with a 
very graphic description of the advantages and home 
comforts of some special means of getting him or his 
near and dear ones to the graveyard. Very few persons 
who ride on the cars have any immediate need for a 
hearse. Those recently bereaved have left the details of 
the funeral to their favorite undertaker. He is the 
man to whom the funeral car should be advertised by 
means of circulars, etc. ; 

The use of transfers for advertising “Special Cars 
for Twilight Trolley Trips,” “Special Cars for Sunday 
School Excursions,” “Chartered Cars for Lodges and 
Other Organizations,” is especially proper, and should 
prove a means of selling transportation. 

The advertising of resorts, bathing beaches, “Ride 
to Keep Cool,” etc., on transfers is likewise advertising 
that is generally recognized as the paying kind. 

These things are looked to to produce revenue for 
the company, and they doubtless do. Safety advertising 
is designed to prevent the revenue slipping away, as 
well as for a humane purpose. Safety advertising on 
transfers catches the reader’s eye at the time when it 
should impress the normal person most forcibly. He is 
either on a car or on a street traversed by cars. It is 
the time when he should have his wits about him to 
guard against danger. He may not be, and generally is 
not, in a position of danger, but a false step or a 
thoughtless moment may throw him into a position of 
danger. A word of caution to him at this instant may 
save him from accident, and here it is on the back of 
the transfer in his hand. 

Will he read it? 

It is the business of the advertising writer to make 
him read it. That can be done by teaching him that 
the little messages on the transfers are terse, interest- 
ing and worth reading. There should be variety and, 
while the same transfer safety lesson may be used over 
and over for months, new ones should be introduced 
frequently enough to sustain the interest of the car 
riders. 

There may be different ideas as to what constitutes 
the best sort of safety advertisement, but it should be 
borne in mind that anything that preaches safety, that 
will attract the eye and tersely drive the lesson home, 
comes in the category of good work. 

Some attention should always be given typographical 
appearance. Neatness and refinement appeal here as 
elsewhere. It is better suited to the needs of your ad- 
vertisement that it be set forth in a smiling, light-faced 
type than that it should be a bunch of heavy, somber 
gothic. Exceptions may be found to this general rule 
in presenting some features, but they are not numerous. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Railway subscribed for 
$250,000 of Liberty bonds and the employees invested 
a, very considerable sum in the bonds, having conducted 
a campaign of their own. The train of two cars, cov- 
ered with Liberty bond banners, mentioned in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL some time ago, was kept 
in constant operation over the different routes. The 
company also aided the bond campaign in various other 
ways. 
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_ War Board for Electric Railways 
to Be Organized 


At Conference Held on Nov. 2 Recommendations Were Passed Favoring Board of Five 


Members with Headquarters at Washington to Co-operate with the Government 


\ 


in Electric Railway Affairs—President Stanley Appoints A. W. 


Brady, P. H. Gadsden, Britton I. Budd, L. S. Storrs 
and T. N. McCarter to Board 


utive committee of the American Electric Railway 

Association authorizing the appointment by Pres- 
ident Stanley of a war board to represent electric rail- 
way interests at Washington. The meeting on Nov. 2 
was a joint meeting of the executive committee with 
the members of the committee on military traffic, with a 
few others who had been especially invited, and its 
purpose was to consider the recommendations of the 
committee on military traffic that the association should 
be represented at Washington along lines somewhat 
similar to those of the war board of the steam railroads. 
In introducing the subject, President Stanley said: 

“The purpose of this meeting is to consider whether 
the association will provide a means whereby the elec- 
tric lines may fulfill their duty to the government, which 
is to see that every facility they possess is made readily 
available for use in the solution of the great problem 
of transportation which the country faces, and to make 
sure that the proper authorities in Washington and 
elsewhere are acquainted with the facilities. It is our 
duty to show the government that-not only are the elec- 
tric lines anxious to do their duty, but to indicate 
how and where they can help in this emergency.” 

The national. situation was then described by mem- 
bers of the committee on military transportation who 
had attended the meeting in Washington of that com- 
mittee on Oct. 23 and 24, including A. W. Brady, L. S. 
Storrs, C. Loomis Allen and Britton I. Budd. They 
explained that at present, under an arrangement be- 
tween the War Department and the American Railway 
Association, all military transportation matters in the 
Central District are handled through the Central Pas- 
senger Association, but there are many places where 
electric railway transportation could be more effectively 
used. Reference was also made to the proposed storage 
warehouses for war supplies under consideration by a 
sub-committee of the Council of National Defense, of 
which Morris L. Cooke of Philadelphia is chairman, as 
described on page 774 of the issue of this paper for 
Oct. 27, and to the suggestion that motor trucks could 
be used extensively for transportation in connection 
with these storage warehouses. The speakers pointed 


[Dotcom action was taken on Nov. 2 by the exec- 


’ out that the use of motor trucks would require, in 


many cases, extensive expenditures on highway im- 


- provement, which, in the aggregate, would amount to 


much more than would be required to put the electric 
railways in such condition that they could handle this 
traffic. ‘ 

Important as this question of transportation was, 
howéver, the speakers explained it was not the only 


_as they otherwise could. 


matter in connection with administration affairs at 
Washington in which electric railways are interested. 
There is the priority board and the fuel board, in 
both of which the electric railways are vitally concerned. 
Then there is a board making a survey of the industries 
of the country, with the idea of determining which are 
non-essential, and one working on a plan to supply in- 
dustries with housing facilities; and there may be a 
board similar to one in England, the man-power distri- 
bution board, controlling the distribution of industrial 
operatives, through which the industries may appeal 
for additional labor. 

It was most important, in the opinion of these speak- 
ers, that the electric railways get together so as to 
have some one speak authoritatively for them as a unit, 
and also to take up with the proper authorities at 
Washington cases where any individual railway com- 
panies might require assistance to relieve them of mu- 
nicipal or engineering restrictions which at present 
prevent them from assisting the government as much 
It is also important, in the 
opinion of these speakers, that whatever policy should 
be adopted by the government should apply to all prop- 
erties. Individual action cannot secure this. 

P. H. Gadsden of Charleston, in speaking in favor of 
the plan, explained that it would not relieve the com- 
panies from the necessity of sending representatives 
to Washington at times. He suggested a composite 
board, made up of representatives of all of the public- 
utility interests. 

P. F. Sullivan, M. C. Brush and others, however, ex- 
pressed the belief that a purely electric railway board 
would accomplish better results. T. N. McCarter and 
C. M. Clark agreed with this latter view. J. D. Morti- 
mer, H. G. Bradlee, H. L. Doherty, James H. McGraw, 
and Charles L. Henry also spoke in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a separate board. 

The meeting then adopted a set of resolutions in 
favor of such a board, to consist of five members, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., and the president 
announced that he would shortly send a letter to the 
members explaining the situation. 

After the passage of this resolution Mr. Gadsden sug- 
gested that the American Association, with the associa- 
tions representing the other public utilities of the coun- 
try, such as gas, electric light, etc., ask the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to consider the whole 
question of the situation of public utilities to-day, some- 
what in the same way as the chamber had studied and 
reported on the steam railroad situation. This sugges- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Brush, who thought it would 
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be of great help with the local chambers of commerce. 

At the close of the meeting the president announced 
that he had appointed the following gentlemen to com- 
pose the board: Arthur W. Brady, president Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind.; Thomas 
N. McCarter, president Public Service Railway Com- 
pany. Newark, N. J.; Britton I. Budd, president Chi- 
eago, North Shore & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; L. S. Storrs, president Connecticut Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; P. H. Gadsden, president Charleston 
Consolidated Railway & Lighting Company, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


Revenue Secured from Advertising 
Space in Stations 


HE necessity of obtaining additional revenue to off- 
bh the increased cost of operation has induced the 
British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C., 
to sell space in its interurban stations for advertising 
purposes. The company has 139 stations, twenty-five 
of which are at important traffic centers. The adver- 
tising has taken two forms, namely, showcases on the 
pillars and walls of the three main interurban stations, 
and 3-ft. x 5-ft. signs on the walls of these stations and 
on the railings of the smaller station platforms. The 
photograph reproduced herewith shows the Carrall 
Street station in the company’s office building, which is 
entered by about 15,000 persons daily. 

The advertising is handled by a separate company 
which pays the railway company a percentage of its 
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DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS IN INTERURBAN STATION OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


gross earnings or a minimum annual amount. The 
advertising company caters only to the best classes of 
business houses and accepts advertising from only one 
firm in each line. The showcases have undoubtedly de- 
veloped business, as advertisers receive daily inquiries 
about goods displayed. 


Accidents on Interstate Roads 


Accident bulletin No. 62, just published by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, contains the statistics of 
accidents on interstate electric railways during 1916. 
The two principal tables are reproduced below: 


Taste I—Casvautms To Persons—Exvectric Ramways—Year Enpep Duc. 31,1916 


Taste Il—Summary or CasvALtras De ret 7 iamnin Ramwayrs—Ywar Enpep 
BC. 


Passen- | : Other | 
gers and; Em- | Em- Per- 
Persons | ploy- | ploy- | sons | Tres- Total 
Carried | ees ees not | pass- Per- 
2 | Under | on |noton| Tres- | ers sons 
3 Con- | Duty | Duty | pass- 
‘s | tract ing 
Cause =< 
eras oer 
5 se a Lis = 1 =) 3 
2/2| 5/3/23 /2/2 (3/2/25) 2| 2 
eliM) S/S SIMS lei) ei | gf 
TRAIN ACCIDENTS: 
Coline) ech rises dvs cans 139} 6) 517) 4) 57 1| 11} 574 
Teenie, oe ode eas. een cs 53} 2] 163) 2) 22 4; 185 
Accidents to trains or ~~ eres 
collisions and derailments, an | 
boiler explosions...........++. 24}...| 26) 1) 5)...|...J--.] He-.].--| 1) 82 
Mitel i ogocticelens: ee 216| 8} 706| 7| 84|...|...| 1| 1 16} 791 
| 
TRAIN-SERVICE ACCIDENTS | 
Coupling or uncoupling cars, ex- 
eluding accidents with air or| 
RLGRIN HONE: nip. Pix en sn ORT fall bo.eSs, (|) 20] ain] sore a alah Cleat tee ten Maemo 
While doing other work about } 
Trains (not in shops or engine | 
houses) or while attending| 
tina a SEO ee 900). isin) SOSA 1s claetsaites hl aneh ebay Lae 
Coming in contact, while riding on 
cars, with overhead bridges, tun-| 
nels, or any signal apparatus, or! 
any fixed structure above or at! iby 
WOOF HOOK Fo Os eae op  asidoal POS Om See) dr 9| 2) 46 
Falling from cars..............+- es ee Re Ta hi | 43)... 1 41 10) 95 
Getting on or off cars............ ad | 776| | 64).. 1 5} 3} 11 9| 857 
Other accidents on or around } | 
trains not here named......... eee) ..| 290) 3} 22) 2) 1} 5} 34 1) 8] 11) 350 
Being struck or run over by cars at | 
stations or yards.............. **s! 10] 15! 3} 5) 1/...] 15} 19) 14) 14] 43 53 
_ Being struck or run over by cars at birt | ) ‘ 
highway grade crossings. ...... GOR) bl vavialasaledeles she QILGt OSs) aa ml Seal Goa 
Being struck or run over by cars at j | ! 
i gt Sr eee Me foes a] ar 8} 10) Bhi. 50 207 112) 63} 177| 282 
, PP. eee «es| | 26 1145 37 333) 6 3 247 913 135.108, 451) 2502 
Grand total, exclusive of non- Abe sheild om ‘| TARE 
train accidents............. ***! 34 1851] 44 417 6 3 248 914 135 108 467) 3293 
Non train accidents POO O06, S84 S48 898 O90 O04 vic +. has pat 151 Keadea 
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Not distributed by class of penton. 4 ~ 28ee corresponding note under Table U. 


-YEAR ENDED © YEAR ENDED YEAR ENDED 
prc. 31, 1916 gunz 30, 1916 sune 30, 1915 
Item —_— 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured 
Passengers:1 | 
In train accidents..........++ 8 706 4 708 9 769 
Other cansetes Fase diet 26 1145 21 1208 26 1696 
WOtel ta dests Ga seeders sak 34 | =»: 1851 25 1916 
Employees on duty: | 
In train accidents...........-| 7 84 10 97 
In coupling accidents. ........ 7 23 4 22 
Overhead obstructions, ete... .. | 2 22 1 20 
Falling from ears, ete......... | 4 107 4 106 
OURar CAUROR, He se <a ood 24 181 18 214 
Motalleye A pcstsh ccnilen te 44 417 37 459 
Total passengers and em- : : 1 
ployees on duty.......... | 78 2268 62 2375 
Employees not on duty: 
In train accidents............ Bs Dat 
In coupling accidents. ........ i. $e. 
Overhead obstructions, etc... .. +e rhe 
Falling from cars, ete......... a 1 1 1 
ORG CAI ks ecacis eww sies 6 2 PF 2 
fi ee 6 3 1 3 
. z 
Other persons, not trespassing: 
In train accidents............ 1 1 Py 7 
Other causes......... vas dee 247 | «(913 216 926 
Sn RED See 5 248 914 216 933 
Trespassers: 4 hot 
In train accidents....,....... way tage 1 ie seat étve 
OCR OREN So. ous cast bviewh 135 | 108 130 103 103 106 
5 ee Se ee Te | 135 108 | 131 103 | 103 106° 
Total in accidents involving] AS iB 
train operation.......... 467 3293 410 | 3414 356 4215 
Non-train accidents?, ......, aS 51 1313 36 1160 16 932 
Grand total............... | 518 4606 446 i 4574 372 5147 


MIncludes persons carried under contract. 

*Figures for the years ended Dec. 31, 1916, and June 30, 1916, include certain classes of 
casualties that for the year ended June 30, 1915, were included in the items “Other causes,” 
under the various ¢ of persons shown in the table. Figures for the year 1915 cover 
only industrial accidents to employees not involving train operation. The corresponding 
figures for the year ended Dec. 31, 1916, are thirty employees killed and 1133 injured; rnd 
the year ended June 30, 1916, fifteen employees killed and 974 injured. 
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Commission Regulation of Utilities 
Is Itself on Trial 


The Responsibility for Prosperous Public Utilities and Good Service 
Is with the Commissions—If They Fail in This Duty, the Public 
Will Suffer Far More than It Would Through Such Slight Increase 


in Rates as Would Be Required to Keep Them in Good Condition 


By IVY LEE ; 


sions of New York and Massachusetts were estab- 

lished, but it is only since 1907, the year of the 
establishment of the New York Public Service Com- 
missions that the era of commission regulation of pub- 
lic utilities may be said to have really begun. And 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission, governing 
the steam railroads, had been sitting in Washington 
for three decades, the Hepburn law of 1907 was the 


I: is about thirty years since the railroad commis- 


first railroad legislation that really had teeth in it. 


So with the’steam railroads as with local utilities the 
period of regulation began in the last decade. 

This scheme of regulation was undertaken frankly 
as an escape from the alternative of public ownership. 
It was realized that the unrestricted private control 
of public utilities was not a success. 

The object sought through the public service com- 
missions is the establishment and maintenance of good 
public service at reasonable rates. That is what the 
public considers ‘‘success.” 

The definition seems fair. 
panned out? 

It is doubtful if even members of public service com- 
missions would contend that commission regulation 
has entirely fulfilled the hopes of itsssponsors. It has 


How has the system 


‘accomplished much good. At any rate, we know where 


power is and therefore where the responsibility is. 
The machinery for doing the work needed to provide 
good service at reasonable rates is there. If it has 
not brought forth the product expected it is not due to 
lack of ways and means. And some big, stubborn 
facts are these: 

1. The results are not yet satisfactory. 

2. The fault is either with the system of commis- 
sion regulation or with the commissioners. 

3. The public’s judgment is about to be passed on 
the system of commission regulation. 

When once it has made up its mind that it has waited 
long enough and spent enough money, the public is not 
likely to accept excuses, no matter how well founded 
they are. The public wants results. If it doesn’t get 
them from this system it will try another. It is up to 
those who believe in public regulation to make that 
system “make good” and to find out why it hasn’t. 


SomE THINGS COMMISSIONS HAVE Not DONE 


Its critics hold that public regulation is not a suc- 
cess—yet. They point to the fact that commissioners 
are quick to see that rates or fares are unreasonably 
high, but slow to see that they are unreasonably low. 
Commission regulation is not going to be a success 


until it will regulate rates up to a reasonable level as 
quickly as it will regulate them down to a reasonable 
level. 

Some commissions hold to the mistaken idea that the 
public is on one side and the utility on the other and 
that any benefit that the utility gets is at the expense 
of the public when the true view is that the utility can 
serve the public well only when it is prosperous. Any- 
thing that harms the utility injures its power to give 
good service. The public and the utility are partners, 
and they must co-operate. “An impecunious company 
is a bad public servant, and often an unsafe one,” as 
the Massachusetts Commission has well said. 

With this view of things a bankrupt company is a 
reflection upon the commission. Yet, in Massachu- 
setts, where the Public Service Commission has exer- 
cised its power for three decades, where no capital has 
been put into electric railways except with the approval 
of the commission, receiverships are by no means rare, 
Only a few days. ago the Providence & Fall River Rail- 
way was sold by the receiver to the junk man. The 
latter had stopped the service and sold some of the cars, 
when the townspeople hastily got together and bought 
out the junk man at a handsome advance and now hope 
to operate the line at a profit. If this line was a 
necessity, commission control over it had not preserved 
it to the public. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK STATE AND ELSEWHERE 


Electric railway affairs in New York State, indeed 
in the whole country, have grown steadily worse in the 
last ten years. In August testimony before the up- 
state commission showed that not only are about one- 
half of the up-state companies in New York not earning 
even their fixed charges, but that twice as many failed 
to earn these charges in 1916 as in 1908. 

Not a single up-state company in ten years has paid 
regular dividends to the amount judicially held justi- 
fiable, namely, 8 per cent. 

Not a dollar’s worth of stock has been issued by up- 
state companies since 1911, for investors have washed 
their hands of the business. Money can be borrowed 
by only a few of the strongest companies and by them 
only at ruinous rates, 

New building is impossible and has ceased. In 1909 
there were put into operation 150 miles of new electric 
lines; in 1910, 64 miles; in 1911, 87 miles; in 1914 
there was no increase, and in 1916 not only was no new 
mileage built, but 10 miles of line were actually torn 
up. 

In August last the Hornell Traction Company asked 
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the upstate commission for the right to raise its fares. 
There was no charge of over-capitalization. The city 
authorities made no objection to the advance. The line 
had once paid some small dividends, but advancing 
costs of materials and wages, together with a fixed 
fare, had brought the inevitable result. The service 
this company performed for Hornell and Canisteo may 
or may not have been worth while, but public service 
regulation in this State has initiated no steps to pre- 
serve it. If the reply be that the commission did all it 
could, the rejoinder is that either a way must be found 
by which the commissions can do better or the system 
will be rejected. 

If the present tide of rising costs and fixed fares 
threatens serious curtailment of the public’s service— 
and this is what the companies, very properly, are 
warning the public is the fact—the public will hold the 
commissions and commission system responsible. 

It will take some good old-fashioned moral courage 
in the commissioners to tell the demagogie politician 
and the demagogic press the solid truth about this mat- 
ter and to rise to their official duty in preserving the 
public service. 

The steam railroads of this country failed to get 
their freight rates increased as they asked, although 
they pointed out that it meant inability to increase fa- 
cilities. Some freight bills were a few cents lower, 
but now, because, in part, for lack of shipping facilities, 
the price of coal to householders on millions of tons is 
dollars per ton higher. 


SUPPOSE THE LINES SHOULD STOP 


Suppose the electric service in any town to be 
stopped—as, for instance, along the line of the Provi- 
dence & Fall River Railway above cited—what is the 
loss on values of suburban homes, to business property 
of the town, and to farmers who can no longer get to 
that market? 

The great point is that the public authorities get 


Do You Appreciate the Fact That the Street 
Railway Is Absolutely Essential to the 
Life and Development of 
the Community? 
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Whos ToBLame? 


INCREASED OPERATING EXPENSES 


have forced us to 


INCREASE OUR RATES OF FARES 


You Require 
Us To Give Service 


Don’t Blame 
the Company 


Instructions must be 
obeyed 


Don’t Blame 
the Conductor 


The Shore Vine Electric Railway Co 
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their relative values properly estimated and their per- 
spectives correct. Service is the prime requisite. No 
haggling over fares will ever excuse losing a once-es- 
tablished service. No one can imagine the ruin that 
would follow if all the public utilities of this country— 
or even in one city like New York, for instance—were 
absolutely to cease for even one week. Modern ways of 
life, present-day civilization in fact, are founded upon 
them. You cannot push the oak back into the acorn; 
you cannot discard the trolley car and go back to the 
stage coach, nor exchange the Mazda lamp for the old- 
fashioned candle. The next step will be not baekward to 
the old but forward to a new system, from regulated 
private ownership to complete public ownership, if 
commission regulation fails. 


Shore Line Publicity Material 


When the Shore Line Electric Railway, Norwich, 
Conn., recently increased its zone rates, as noted in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 20, page 738, it 
placed posters in its cars and ran a series of notices in 
the daily newspapers. Some of these are reproduced 
in the accompanying illustration. The publicity materi- 
al used explained the general burdens confronting the 
company and the electric railway industry, the impor- 
tance of electric railway service to the community, the 
exacting demands of public service, the fairness of the 
new rates in putting the increased burden on the most 
expensive traffic zones, and the like. One advertisement 
summed up the situation as follows: “The old rate of 
fare will not pay the company’s bills and return even 
savings bank interest on its investment. Talk about 
electric railway ‘profiteering’ is sheer idiotic bunk. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin 
Franklin, Andrew Carnegie and Shylock all taken to- 
gether would not have brains enough to provide electric 
railway ‘profiteering’ at the present price of materials 
and supplies and the present intake for rides per mile.” 


The New Rates of The Shore Line Electric 
Railway Are Fair Because the Burden 
of Meeting the Increased Cost of 
Operation Is Put Heaviest on 
the Traffic Zones Which 
Are Most Expensive 
to Maintain 
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ALBANY PARADE—ONE FLOAT CARRIED A REPLICA OF A SUBMARINE CHASER 


Liberty Bond Parade at Albany 


Car Floats Advertise the Issue—Bonds Purchased 
by More than 93 per Cent of the 
Traction Employees 


HE United Traction Company of Albany, N. Y., 
through the co-operation of its officials and em- 
ployees, took a leading part in the recent drive which 
was made by the cities of Albany, Troy, Cohoes, Rens- 
selaer and Watervliet in securing subscriptions to the 


-second Liberty Loan of 1917. 


The executive officers of the company extended to the 
employees every assistance in the payment for bonds by 
arranging for deductions from wages on easy install- 
ments and by appointed committees consisting of offi- 
cers and employees from the various departments for 


‘the purpose of securing at least one subscription from 


every person connected with the company. As a result 
1483, or 93.86 per cent, of the employees subscribed for 
$50 bonds, the total of these subscriptions amounting 
to $74,150. 

In addition to this mai the committee arranged for 
a special demonstration by the company in the form of 
an electric car parade as one of the features of the 
‘Liberty Day celebration conducted by the cities through 
which the company operates. The parade consisted of 
eight gayly decorated cars carrying banners urging the 
purchase of Liberty Bonds, and two special floats. One 
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of these bore a huge Liberty bell which was rung dur- 
ing the entire parade. On the other car was mounted 
a replica of the government’s new submarine chaser, 
with a regulation United States Navy gun protruding 


ALBANY PARADE—EIGHT DECORATED CARS ADVERTISING 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Both floats were manned bv children 
They are 


from the stern. 
in sailor costumes and Red Cross nurses. 
shown in the accompanying engravings. 

During the evening all of the cars were illuminated 
with red, white and blue lights and presented a very 
spectacular appearance as they toured over the lines of 
the United Traction system. 7 
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ALBANY PARADE—A LIBERTY BELL CARRIED ON ONE FLOAT WAS RUNG DURING THE PARADE 
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Denver Tramway Publishes Unique 
Street Guide 


“Where Is Such and Such a Place?” and “How Can 
I Get There?” Are Questions Quickly and Clearly 
Answered in This Guide—zo0,o0o0 Sold by 
Trainmen in Three Days 

C. DAVIDSON, publicity manager the Denver 
elramway, has compiled a new street guide for Den- 
ver which has a very unique method of answering 
the questions “Where is such and such a place?” and 
“How can I get to such and such an address?” The 
book, of course, is intended 
to stimulate transportation 
on the street cars, but it 
nevertheless serves a very 
good purpose in directing 
accurately to any street and 
any number on any street. 
For instance, if it is desired 
to go to 1187 Adams Street, 
one turns in the directory 
to the alphabetical index of 
streets and under Adams 
Street notes that, for num- 
bers between 1100 and 1300, 
the place could be reached 
by taking route No. 33 or 
No. 80. Then at another 
Bide. 8 place in the booklet a table 
co shows at what point cars on 
these routes can be boarded. 
Wherever possible all the 
car lines running near a 
given address have been giv- 
en because it was thought 
that most people would rather walk an extra block and 
take the first car that came along rather than wait ten 
or fifteen minutes for a car that would save them only 
cone or two blocks’ walk. 

An important feature is that all, named apartment 
-houses and fiats are listed, and also parks, clubs, banks 
and trust companies, location of freight depots and re- 
pair shops, telephone and telegraph companies, news- 
papers, hospitals, asylums and sanitariums, homes for 
boys and girls and the aged and the tubercular, railroad 
passenger, freight and general offices, theaters, associa- 
tions, etc., etc., and in each case the directions are giv- 
en as to how to reach any particular one of these places. 
The booklet also contains a compilation of the routes of 
street car lines and a list of the special transfer privi- 
leges which. are granted. Another important tabula- 
tion shows where the different route tramway cars may 
be boarded in the downtown district. 

One of the most interesting features about the street 
guide is the manner in which it was distributed. The 
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SAMPLE PAGE FROM DENVER 
TRAMWAY STREET GUIDE 


first edition numbered 20,000 copies, and it was printed . 


with some misgivings on the part of the company offi- 
cials regarding their ability to dispose of them. About 
a week of preliminary advertising was given the guide 
before it was put out, by running cards in the cars. 
At the same time a scheme was devised for selling the 
guide through a committee of trainmen who enlisted 
the services of all.other trainmen in selling them. It 
was arranged to sell the guide for 10 cents a copy and 
to give the largest part of the profit to the trainmen, 
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the remainder going to the Associated Tramway Train- 
men’s Clubs. The company itself not only made no 
profit on the guide, but spent several hundred dollars in 
its compilation and financially backed the trainmen’s 
association in publishing it. 

The guide went on sale on Saturday morning, Oct. 
13, each conductor being required by the committee to 
take ten copies and pay 70 cents for them in advance. 
Although considerable grumbling was caused by this 
requirement, within an hour from the time the con- 
ductors took cars out there was a general demand for 
more copies, and all the men were enthusiastic about 
the scheme. The more alert conductors bought from 
fifty to 100 more copies as promptly as the company’s 
distributers on the streets could give them out and col- 
lect the money. One of the company’s automobiles was 
kept busy in the downtown district throughout that day 
keeping the distributers on the streets supplied with 
sufficient copies. These street distributers were so 
located that they could board each car as it came 
through the downtown district. 

Almost the entire edition was sold the first day and 
by Monday night, Oct. 15, there were only about 1000 
copies of the book unsold on the system. Since then 
the demand has continued and a second edition is being 
printed. After it was once started, the scheme proved 
very popular and very profitable to the trainmen, who 
netted in some cases as much as $5 and $6 a day from 
the sale of the book, in addition to their wages. The 
associated clubs reaped between $600 and $700. The 
Tramway Company purchased 2000 specially bound 
books and distributed them free to the trainmen for 
their personal use. 

As Mr. Davidson realized that it is impossible to 
publish such a street guide without having some errors 
either in typography or information, he put a note on 
the inside cover commenting on this fact and request- 
ing anyone who found an error to let the company know. 
This made proofreaders of all those who purchased 
guides. Many very complimentary references to the 
new guide have been made, but the manner in which 
the public bought it was of course the most significant 
compliment, and the character of the guide is sure to 
stimulate car riding as well as to be of great service to 
patrons. 


Employees’ Association Report 


The Third Avenue Railway (New York) Employees’ 
Association on June 30, 1917, had a membership of 3412 
and had to its credit on that date New York City bonds 
valued at $79,833 and cash on deposit amounting to 
$13,288, or total assets of $93,116. During the year the 
association collected in dues from the members $15,561, 
and the various companies comprising the Third Avenue 
Railway System contributed a similar amount. The 
association physician treated 572 members at their 
homes and treated 8987 cases in the medical and surgi- 
cal departments. A total of 826 members were relieved 
by the payment of sick benefits amounting to $16,312, 
and families of thirty-four members who died during 
the year received $1,000 each under the group insurance 
plan. The clubrooms and reading rooms were liberally 
patronized throughout the year and the surgical depart- 
ment was enlarged to provide additional facilities for | 
the treatment of injured employees. A 
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Practical Hints from the ““Em-an-Ess”’ 


How This Ohio System Maintains Cordial Relations 
with Newspapers and Reporters—How It Handles 
Accident Publicity and Complaints 
from Patrons 


HERE are kinks in all trades, and public relations 

work has its full share. In such work local con- 
ditions exert a large influence, and the way in which 
efforts to improve public relations are adapted to the 
community is a real test of the wisdom and the in- 
genuity of the responsible corporation official. 

As a necessary corollary to the above proposition it 
follows that, with fundamentals omitted, some of the 
ideas or methods that have proved effective in one 
locality may not be at all advisable for another. Never- 
theless, similar conditions are not infrequently found 
to exist in different communities, and then it is the 
case of like begetting like. 

With such a statement of the general situation, the 
public relations manager of the Mahoning & Shenango 
Railway & Light Company, Frank Wert, has mentioned 
to a representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
a few points that have proved important in his work 
and may be helpful to others. These supplement the 
general descriptive article by Mr. Wert in the issue of 
this paper for Jan. 6, 1917, page 23. 


GETTING PUBLICITY 


The public relations work of the “Em-an-Ess”’ sys- 
tem in and around Youngstown, while concerned with 
commercial advertising, complaints and a house organ, 
is based primarily on newspaper publicity. It is felt 
that the railway is too vital a force in the life of the 
communities to have nothing from it but silence, and 
the facts of any occurrence are always placed at the 
disposal of the public through the press, 

Mr. Wert freely answers requests for informa- 
tion, prepares memoranda regarding earnings, service 
changes and the like, and co-operates with the newspa- 
pers by telephoning late news. He firmly believes that 
publicity which originates in the brain of the news- 
paper man is the really valuable kind. A total avoid- 
ance of press-agency methods, therefore, but a main- 
tenance of willing and frank service to the editors have 
made matter concerning the company acceptable to the 
local papers. On a controversial matter the public re- 
lations department may issue an official statement, to 
be handled in quotation marks, but this has been done 
only a few times. 

In general, the editors are made to feel that company 
information is at their disposal to be used as they see 
fit, the only limitation being that of truthful presenta- 
tion. In case a correction has. to be made, it is pre- 
sumed that it was the result of a mistake and the error 
is tactfully pointed out to the reporter when a con- 
venient occasion arises. Very rarely is it necessary to 
issue a formal corrective statement. 

Publicity is also secured through the use of adver- 
tising—commercial advertising for the lighting division 
and “good-will” advertising for the railway. The latter 
class covers notices of such things as schedule changes, 
new fare-collection methods and other important operat- 
ing modifications. Such advertising, the company feels, 
serves to remove the element of surprise from any 
change and at the same time permits the company to 
point out the advantages thereof. It thus tends to 
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prevent the hostile editorial comments that are some- 
times poured out before the reasons for an operating 
change are thoroughly understood. 


DEALING WITH REPORTERS 


The company does not raise any barrier against a 
reporter talking with a responsible official if he wishes 
to do so. Nor is there any objection to the superin- 
tendents in the company’s scattered towns talking on 
purely local matters. 

In the main, however, it is felt that Mr. Wert can 
secure the desired information with the minimum loss 
of time to the reporter. Furthermore, it is believed 
that the more the publicity work is concentrated, the 
more dependence the reporter will place on the infor- 
mation secured and the more influential the public rela- 
tions department will be. Hence in actual practice it 
is preferred to have as much information as possible 
pass through Mr. Wert’s hands. 

The question has often arisen as to whether it would 
be advisable to take reporters on trips to the company’s 
new power-house installations, ete. Occasionally this 
has been done, but owing to the scattered locations of 
the company’s properties it is believed that the drain 
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OUTLINING ON THE BACK OF TRANSFERS THE PROPER 
COMPLAINT PROCEDURE 


upon the reporters’ time might in most cases be too 
great. Better results are secured by giving the news- 
papermen a story with pictures and telling them that 
the company would be most happy to have them inspect 
the plant if their time permits. Such a combination of 
service and the open- -door inspires confidence on the part 
of the reporters, even if no visit is made. 


COMPETING WITH THE NEWSPAPERS 


The ten daily and several weekly papers in the com- 
pany’s territory are large in size, several running 
from twenty to thirty-six pages, but they are by no 
means so crowded with news as the big metropolitan 
dailies. In the large cities, if a railway wishes to reach 
the public on matters not of livest news value, it must 
use its own car bulletin. In the smaller city, however, 
Mr. Wert avers, the use of a car bulletin when a rea- 
sonable amount of newspaper space is available is con- 
sidered an affront to the local papers. 

For this reason the ‘EHm-an-Ess” system depends 
upon the press for its appeal to the public. If there 
were in the cities served a paper persistently and un- 
justly rabid in its opposition, there might be an excuse 
for entering the local publishing field. Even then, it 
is felt, the work should be undertaken only as a defen- 
sive measure. The public looks upon the press as un- 
biased, upon car bulletins as ew parte. Hence the de- 
fense, to succeed, would have to be conducted in a dis- 
passionate and dignified manner, with strict observ- 
ance of all rules of fair debate. 
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Through its bureau of adjustments, operated as an 
adjunct to the public relations department, the company 
seeks to meet individuals who feel that they have been 
unfairly used and to right speedily any wrong that ex- 
ists. To let the public know of the existence of this 
bureau the company attaches postscripts to its adver- 
tising, prints a reminder on its post-card electric bills 
and outlines the proper complaint procedure on the 
back of transfers. The wording in the last case is 
shown in the illustration on page 863. ‘ 

The company does not, however, advertise directly 
for complaints, for in its opinion this would not be 
entirely fair to employees. The conductors know the 
rules and try to enforce them fairly, and they would be 
justly aggrieved if the company went “fishing” for 
complaints against them. As it is, the transfer notice 
helps the conductors by minimizing the possibility of 
argument with passengers, for the proper source of sat- 
isfaction can be indicated with courtesy but with final- 
ity. The conductors know that in most cases when a 
point in dispute is taken to the bureau, the passenger’s 
misconception will be removed, more readily than they 
could do it, and they appreciate how the company com- 
bines consideration for them with its public relations 
work. 


PUBLICITY ABOUT ACCIDENTS 


In Mr. Wert’s opinion, there may be a clash of in- 
terest between the claim department and the public 
relations department in the matter of publicity about 
accidents. A news account of a street railway accident 
may give a valuable tip to an ambulance chaser. Yet 
this fact, it is believed, argues for prompt work on the 
part of the claim department rather than for suppres- 
sion of facts by the publicity official. 

In the case of all accidents that are not so trivial as 
to have no news value, the papers are certain to secure 
a story, and no good-will is created for the company 
if it withholds the facts. Not long ago, when the com- 
pany met with a fairly serious accident, Mr. Wert gave 
out a full list of the injured. A reporter who had 
direct knowledge of the occurrence and was watching 
developments, confessed himself quite surprised to find 
more names on Mr. Wert’s list than he had secured. 

Needless to say, this sort of occurrence has put the 
company in solid with the reporters. They know that 
they can depend upon the veracity of the public rela- 
tions department. Hence, when a careless automobile 
driver is to blame for a collision, and the company so 
states, the story is not taken with a grain of salt but 
is published as the truth. This has a very beneficial 
effect in cutting down absurd claims in such instances. 


PERSEVERANCE IS NECESSARY 


Turning away from his own work, Mr. Wert in con- 
clusion called attention to what he considers a most im- 
portant maxim in publicity. This is that the mere 
telling of facts does not always create the impression 
that facts are being told. In other words, some com- 
munities are more obdurate than others in accepting 
facts as the truth. 

Thus, while a publicity agent must believe in the 
fairness of the public, he should not sometimes expect 
a reception immediately free from suspicion. In such 
cases perseverance is what counts. 


The beautiful edifice of better public relations cannot - 


be raised in a day. If the work of a company in the 
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past has been destructive rather than constructive, the 
case is doubly difficult. The least that the company 
then can do is to give its public relations official time 
and view with patience his persistent efforts to over- 
come the past. 


St. Louis Bonus System in Operation 


In view of the fact that in the first month of opera- 
tion a large majority of employees earned a bonus 
through the elimination of accidents, the care of 
mechanical equipment, the building up of passenger 
earnings and in general a greater interest in com- 
pany affairs, it is believed by Bruce Cameron, superin- 
tendent of transportation of the United Railways of 
St. Louis, Mo., that the company’s efforts in regard 
to the new bonus system have not been in vain. The 
preparation for the use of this system was described 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 6, page 622. 

The result of the bonus system in September, for 
motormen and conductors, was that 2804 men have 
drawn a bonus. A total of 2053 had a perfect score, 
and men numbering 846 were demerited. Of these 
751 were demerited but not to the extent of 250 points 
and did, therefore, receive some bonus. Ninety-five 
were demerited 250 points or more, causing them to 
lose their bonus. In the class of carhouse clerks, 
foremen, supervisors, superintendents, etc., 140 made 
a perfect score, while six men had imperfect ones and 
six lost out entirely on participation in the bonus 
award. Thirty-nine miscellaneous employees (car 
hostlers, curve cleaners, flagmen and switchmen) had 
perfect scores; four, imperfect ones, and two, excessive 
demerits. Approximately $9,100 has been divided. 

Of the different headings under which employees 
were demerited, “missing” took the lead, with 702 
men demerited. “Schedule time” with 113 men de- 
merited was second. Other causes follow: “Col- 
lisions,” ninety-eight men; “reliefs,” fifty-nine men; 
“visiting,” forty-nine men; “accidents,” forty-four 
men; “speeding,” twenty-seven men; “brakes,” twen- 
ty-one men, and “cardoors,” twenty men. The viola- 
tion of the rule on “switches” was very expensive and 
took considerable money out of the bonus pot. 
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Possession of Explosives Regulated 


Any person in the United States found with explo- 
sives in his possession after Nov. 15, and who does not 
have a license issued by the federal government showing 
the purpose for what the explosives are to be used, is 
liable to a $5,000 fine or imprisonment for one year or 
both. In each state there will be appointed a state ex- 
plosive inspector, who will represent the federal gov- 
ernment in the administration of the law within the 
state. Only citizens of the United States or of coun- 
tries friendly to the United States and the Allies may 
so obtain licenses. Contractors, mining companies, 
quarrymen and others using large quantities of ex- 
plosives, which are handled by employees, may issue 
explosives to their employees only through thvse em- 
ployees holding a license, called a foreman’s license. 
The purchaser of dynamite, in obtaining a license, must 
state definitely what the explosive is to be used for and 
will be held accountable for its use as stated and the 
return of any explosive that may*be unused. 
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American Association News 


Work to Be Accomplished Is the Topic at Toledo Joint Section Meetings—Biographical Notes About Sec- 
tion Officers, the Capital Traction Company Section Being Mentioned in This Issue 


Section Meeting Precipitates Liberty Loan 
Campaign 

A total of 209 employees of the Capital Traction Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., subscribed to the second 
Liberty Loan as a result of a campaign initiated at a 
meeting of the company section held on Oct. 11. The 
campaign followed an appeal by a representative of the 
Washington Liberty Loan Committee. Several com- 
pany officials addressed separate meetings in the inter- 
est of the loan on a day set apart for the big drive. 


Facts About Company-Section Officers 


Following the custom of giving some biographical 
notes regarding the officers of the several company sec- 
tions, the following is presented concerning those in 
charge of the work of the Capital Traction Company 
section this year. Mention will be made later of the 
new officers of other sections. 

Elon von Culin, president of Section No. 8, was its 
vice-president last year. He has been in the service of 
the Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C., since 
December, 1898, for several years in the engineering 
department and since in the operating department. 


Photo by Olinedinst Studio 


J. E. HEBERLE 
Secretary Capital Traction 
Company Section 


ELON VON CULIN 
President Capital Traction 
Company Section 


is now superintendent of traffic. Mr. von Culin’s busi- 
ness career has been devoted entirely to railway work. 
From 1890 to 1895 he was in the office of the chief en- 
gineer, and later in the office of the president of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Traction Company. For the next two 
years he was associated with Edmond Saxton, who 
built the cable railway systems in Washington and part 
of the underground electric railways in that city. His 
next connection was with the Nassau Construction Com- 
pany, New York, after which he was engaged for a 
short time on the construction of the Huntington (L. I.) 
Railroad. | 

J. E. Heberle enters upon another term as secretary 
of the Capital Traction Company section, having held 
the office during the past year. He has been chief clerk 


He 


of the company since January, 1916, following four 


years as chief clerk of the engineering department in 
charge of records of the department, cost-keeping sys- 
tem, etc. His service with the company dates from 
1907. Mr. Heberle was born in Olean, N. Y. He 
received his education in the parochial and public schools 
of that city and in Westbrook’s Commercial College. 


Toledo Section Begins Year’s Work 


The Toledo Railways & Light Company section held 
its first meeting of the season on Sept. 26 with about 
3875 members and guests present. President T. J. 
Nolan first outlined the program to be followed during 
the coming year. He said that besides the monthly 
meetings class work would be conducted along lines © 
similar to those of last year, and that the educational 
work would be supplemented by outside courses in 
which meritorious work would be rewarded. Those 
present manifested unusual interest and enthusiasm to 
get started in the year’s work. It is hoped that the 
section membership will be materially increased and 
a campaign has been started for that purpose. 

Moving pictures featuring Doherty properties in dif- 
ferent parts of the country were shown to acquaint the 
employees with the parent organization. The Rail- 
Light orchestra also gave a delightful concert. 

The second meeting was held on Oct. 24 with approxi: 
mately 175 in attendance. Reports from committees 
were received bearing upon the general program of the 
year, which will consist of educational work the first 
and third weeks of each month, departmental meetings 
the second week and general morthly meetings the 
fourth week. The publicity committee will issue an 
interesting bulletin on the first of each month begin- 
ning with November. The program committee an- 
nounced the following speakers for the next three 
monthly meetings: November meeting, M. Luckiesh 
of Nela Park Laboratory of the National Lamp Works; 
January meeting, Marcus A. Dow, chief supervisor of 
safety, New York Central System; February meeting, 
EB. E. F. Creighton of the General Electric Company. 
No meeting will be held in December. 

Moving pictures were shown of the company’s Water 
Street Power station, the Overland automobile factory 
and the construction of the Acme Power Company's 
Front Street plant. L. P. Beaver, one of the company’s 
men in the service, gave a very interesting talk on life 
at Camp Sherman. The Rail-Light orchestra again 
furnished music. At the close of the meeting a buifet 
luncheon was served. 


At the October meeting of the Connecticut Company 
section Frank Jewell Raymond of East Orange, N. J., 
spoke on “Business Mastery.” A nominating committee 
was appointed preparatory to the election of officers at 
the annual meeting. The results of the election will be 
announced later. 
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COMMUNICATION 


It’s Time for Action on the Transfer 
Problem 


To the Editors: Nov. 1, 1917. 


At the recent New York conference of the American 
Electric Railway Association, President Brush of the 
Boston Elevated Railway struck the keynote of war-time 
efficiency when he advocated action instead of talk on 
the broad policies of the railway industry. One has 
cnly to look back over a number of years of association 
meetings to realize how numerous have been the discus- 
sions and how few the results following presentation of 
many important committee reports. As an example, one 
has but to consider the present agitation for higher 
fares and a charge for transfers. This growing trans- 
fer problem has been discussed time and again. The 
attention of the industry has been called to the diminish- 
ing “average fare per passenger” and the importance of 
a closer check on transfers. Yet years have passed with 
little or no change in the methods of companies whose 
transfer practice was clearly in need of improvement. 
Happily there have been some progressive operators 
willing to “take a chance.” This alone is responsible 
for the present day extensive use of prepayment cars. 
This, too, accounts for the growing demand for fare 
boxes of one type or another. If all managers were 
“stand-patters” we would still be ringing up our fares 
on the old-fashioned “brothers-in-law” with their possi- 
bilities for petty thievery and inaccurate accounting. 

The New York companies now have pending before 
the Public Service Commission an application for a 
2-cent charge for transfers to help defray the con- 
stantly increasing cost of carrying passengers. Twenty 
of the largest railways in the United States last year 
carried 2,193,983,240 transfer passengers. If each of 
these passengers had paid 2 cents for a transfer there 
would have been added $48,879,664 to the revenues of 
these twenty companies. It is not likely, of course, 
that so many transfers would have been requested if 
they were not free. Many would have walked the short 
distance covered by their transfer ride. Nevertheless 
it is undoubtedly true that most transfer passengers 
travel greater distances than the passengers who do not 
use transfers, and therefore they are adding to the 
cost of transportation. 

At the 1912 convention some figures on the growth 
of transfer traffic were presented by a committee which 
had secured data from a limited number of companies. 
This showed that in the previous ten-year period the 
revenue passengers per car-mile operated had increased 
16 per cent, whereas the transfer passengers per car- 
mile operated had increased 40 per cent. The average 
fare per passenger for these same companies had de- 
creased nearly 6 per cent. These figures are probably 
conservative. At least they give an indication of un- 
usual growth in a class of passengers which was not 
known for many years after the railway business began. 

Recent increases in the cost of paper and printing 
for transfers should arouse electric railway managers 
to a study of means by which waste can be minimized. 
This may mean a change from the dated to the undated 
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transfer, a reduction in size of the transfer or a cheaper 
quality of paper. It may lead to the development of 
a transfer issuing or printing machine with a view to 
preventing waste. It should at least bring about a 
closer check on the distribution of these troublesome 
bits of paper. 

Take the case of a company which uses dated trans- 
fers. They are ordered from the printer in such quan- 
tity as to guard against possible shortage on any day 
and are then distributed among the various operating 
stations. Each station foreman gives out a certain 
number to his conductors, but keeps a reserve for emer- 
gency during that day. The conductor issues some to 
his passengers, in many cases without waiting to be 
requested to do so. A certain percentage of these pas- 
sengers do not use the transfers which they have re- 
ceived. Others give them away or sell them so that 
the company is deprived of fares to which it is entitled. 
To discover the margin of waste, one need only figure 
the difference between the number of transfer passen- 
gers carried and the number of transfers printed. In 
some instances this is said to be more than 50 per cent. 
The 1913 committee on fares and transfers reported 
that the proportion of transfers given to conductors and 
not issued was in some cases as high as 80 per cent. 
These, of course, may have been undated transfers, 
which were not thereby wasted. The committee also 
reported that the percentage of transfers collected to 
those issued varied from 46 to 97, and it would be a 
safe guess to say that the higher figure belonged to 
the company where a refund was made for transfers 
not used. 

The company which gives only one transfer with a 
5-cent fare has a simple job of checking up conditions 
compared with the company which issues transfers on 
transfers without limit. It has been found, however, 
that many companies, regardless of their size, keep 
absolutely no- record of transfers issued, destroyed or 
given away. Even if these bits of paper did not have a 
potential value of 5 cents each it would appear to be a 
part of efficient management to discover whether or not 
there is any waste. Having that potential value, it 
might almost be called criminal negligence for a railway 
operator to continue in ignorance of actual conditions. 

This leads again to the plea made by Mr. Brush at the 
New York conference for action. Soon the utility com- 
missions of many states will have under consideration 
various appeals for financial relief for suffering railway 
utilities. In addition to-whatever relief may be granted 
by these authorities, the prudent manager can demon- 
strate his own efficiency by looking carefully into such 
problems as the one outlined above. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Passengers on electric railway cars and pedestrians 
and drivers of vehicles taken as a whole and combined, 
have an excellent opportunity of escaping injury from 
the operation of the Municipal Railway, San Fran- 
cisco. City Attorney George Lull, who has to deal with 
all injury claims, has figured out the exact percentage 
of risk. A person has about 29,999 chances of escap- 
ing injury to one of being hurt, according to the city 
official’s reckoning. Or, in other words, the percentage 
of accidents to passengers, etc., is 0.0033 of total pas- 
sengers carried.—Journal of Commerce. 
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EQUIPMENT and 
MAINTENANCE 


Discussion. 


A Spring Shock Absorber for 
Interurban Cars 
Canadian Railway Company Develops Device to 
Reduce Damage by Collisions 


BY G. J. MEYER 


Chief Engineer and General Superintendent Montreal & Southern 
Counties Railway, Montreal, Canada 


In order to reduce the damage by collisions of its 


heavy interurban cars this company has found it de- - 


sirable to install spring bumpers or shock absorbers 
on its cars. These are of a very simple design and 
were constructed and applied by the Ottawa Car & 
Manufacturing Company. 

The shock absorber consists of a corrugated bumper 
block of malleable iron, a pair of double helical springs 
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SPRING SHOCK ABSORBER USED ON CARS OF CANADIAN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


and a malleable iron stop block. These parts are shown 
in the drawing reproduced herewith. 

The stop block is securely riveted between two of 
the channel-iron platform knees, the casting being 
shaped so as to provide room for a number of rivets 
sufficient to give a total shearing strength in excess of 
the total force which can be imposed upon them by the 
springs, namely, about 40,000 lb. To relieve the rivets, 
however, the surfaces in contact are finished so as to 
introduce considerable friction. 
block in contact with the springs is furnished with 
bosses which act as sockets for the spring ends, and 
similar bosses are cast on the inside surface of the 
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HAVE YOU A GOOD WAY 
OF DOING A JOB? 


— Pass It Along 


‘ These Articles Have Been Selected to Provoke Thought and Stimulate 
All of the Technical Departments Are Represented 


bumper block. The play of the bumper block is limited 
by means of two 1-in. bolts passing from the stop block 
to the bumper block. These bolts are provided with 
lock nuts. ‘ 

As stated above, the helical springs are double. The 
outer, heavier one is made of 1%4-in. rod bent so as to 
have an outside coil diameter of 6 in. When set solid 
its length is 11 in. and when free it is 18 in. The in- 
ner spring is made of 11/16-in. rod, the outside di- 
ameter being 3 in. Its solid and free lengths are 11 in. 
and 13 in. respectively. To compress the heavy spring 
solid requires 17,636 Ib. and the light spring 4414 lb. 
In actual use these bumpers have proved very satis- 
factory and, we believe, will greatly reduce mainte- 
nance costs. 


Brazilian Railway Uses Substitute for 
Copper Bonds 


BY FELIX FERRAS 


Chief Engineer Track and Roadway Department, Sao Paulo, 
Tramway, Light & Power Company, Ltd., Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Owing to the high price of copper and the difficulty- 
in getting deliveries the writer has devised a method of 
welding continuous joint plates to the rail. After a 
year’s trial in old and new track work this has proved 
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SPOT-WELDED BOND USED IN PAVED STREETS 


an effective substitute for copper bonding. Of course, 
it is only used in paved streets where rails are not sub- 
ject to expansion and contraction. 

Before putting the joint plates in place 114-in. holes 
are drilled at each end, as shown in the drawing. The 
joint plates are then put on and the base of the rail 
under the holes and the sides of the holes are carefully 
cleaned with a file or drill. Then by the use of an In- 
dianapolis welder steel is melted into the holes, thus 
forming a weld between the plates and the rail. The 
cost of the joint made by this process is about one-fifth 
the cost of the copper-bonded joints without taking into 
consideration the time and expense of placing the joint 
plates temporarily for aligning and levelling the track 
and then taking them off again to install the copper 
bond inside the joint plates. 
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Special Work Repairs Made by Stand- 
ardized Procedure 


Foreman in Charge of Work Receives Work Order 
Stating the Order in Which Each Operation 
Is to Be Done 
BY W. L. WHITLOCK. 
Office Engineer Denver (Col.) Tramway 

In the maintenance of special work in Denver it has 
been practical to develop a standard plan of procedure 
for the repair of square crossings in paved streets. 
We have a large number of these crossings of identical 
design and construction, about the only variation at 
the different locations being the amount of traffic. One 
of the illustrations shows the condition of part of a 
crossing just previous to repair. This is typical of 
the crossings on which work is required from time to 
time to place them in good shape. 

For such work as this the regular routine of the 
Denver Tramway engineering department, as described 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of July 28, 1917, 
is followed. The track inspector or office engineer 
reports the kind and amount of repairs necessary, and 
a work order is made out to cover this. 
proved by the superintendent of track and the chief 
engineer, and the expenditure is authorized by the 
general manager. All materials and the instructions 
and order of work for the track foreman are listed on 
this work order. For the standardized repair routine 


on these square double-track crossings the foreman’s 


instruction sheet reads as follows: 


Build up low places on rail 
(surface welding). 

Grind the rail. 

Place oak shims on intermediate 
ties between steel shims. 

Repave street opening. 

Clean up job. 


Remove paving. 

Re-bolt crossing. 

Change out rails (if on order). 

Adze ties. 

Place steel shims under each 
corner of crossing. 

Weld shims to base of rail. 

Weld knee iron to rail. 

Weld all machine bolts, nuts and 
heads of bolts to knee iron. 


The average material used in connection with one of 
these standard crossing repair jobs and the total labor, 
cartage and material costs are given in the following 
tabulation: 


138 %-in:,x 8%-in. machine. bolts... 12s icc eh aa eran $12.77 
Sixteen steel plates as per drawing “xX”. ......0.02eeneees 4,00 
1G eed: (GGND OT iS. ON aes eS ale ae oe: oe ate 1.10 
"Pyvo Gee). CANS o.2 sso hala chon wn WES wie OS «0 0S a o/s ee -96 
Qwenty-one Backs coment”. 26 eos. wet se takes bus ee eee 12.39 
$36) Che Yas PAVING BANG « is lest crapiers ems cieine Ss xy. eee are 7.90 
One palr T2-IB, ABSIO Har cose aa lees Wie BhGre ele) std inn a eee ei 75 
One pair 72-lb. angle bars offset 4% in.............. Pa Gore .t5 
Twelve 44-10. Oak SWING: eile cies ecient tla vie om mate sere ae 15 
Twenty-four. 56-in. oak (SWING. 6s ie tees s ps ohews ate eae ce 30 
Twelve 36-1. OAK SHINS lees ae ese a ose s Mee NE Ss «L6 
Twalve ferinsioak SHU. so vic. is, cle socktaiv cleltre euneeres ‘TS 
% keg 1 in. x BS, -in, track DOltss 2. haa/sa acne oe wees 2.76 
100 second-hand 5+in. square paving blocks............... 10.00 
% keg second-hand track spikes... 3, oo i068 sm cea pe eels «lB 
Water isi hi telhecus Ooh Chate vce - cies Sena eer eeaae eee 09 
Use of welder twenty hours at 75 cents an hour (including 
power and operator's Wakes)... cis. oe eel atsien en 15.00 
Welding metal (varying with amount of head wear on 
PATS) © 5 id asrete awe of dia ce FEO CU A eIety + One enn ee Se ee 5.00 
Salvage $74.94 
Twenty-one empty cement SacksS.........cceseeeenes $2.10 
160,3h. Beran. Dollis and Splleos . 645.0 xole vinnie a) ee 45 aE 
$2.55 
Net total materialé sa). diy sigiesseo cdi 50 dee eres gs ees $72.39 
Labor and Cartage Cost 
RUBMOVINE POV iis Ca dh cd oc on oe Uae ees de ae ee $9.42 
RMaplacing . DATING, a jxaqcadioenrs Hews oes -eneain’? tesa 23.70 
Repairing crossing ............ POR Oe Pee Sti ee 39.57 
COPtame soi AAG Se Rel De cots coe: fee Pere Mai ratgie sae pede ae 13.22 
SOCAL... as diwelS flint: Cea ees cs daar sel ene ove $85.91 
Total cost of standard crossing repair... 26... ccesesevens $158.30 
The cost chargeable to the rail grinder, used 


to smooth off the work of the welder, does not amount 
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TYPICAL CONDITION OF STANDARD CROSSING BEFORE REPASR, 
AND SAME CROSSING REPAIRED UNDER STANDARD PLAN 


to much and it is included in the general laber item 
above for repairing the crossing. The item of expense 
for the welder use and material is estimated, as the 
cost department has kept records on the welders only 
since Sept. 1 and no actual average cost is yet available 
for this item. 


Effects of Storage on the Heating 
Value of Coal 


Authoritative Tests Show that Bituminous Coal Does 
Not Lose Heating Value Materially 
While in Storage 

The results of tests covering a period of five years 
to determine the deterioration in the heating value of 
coal during storage are given in Bulletin No. 136 just 
issued by the Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. The tests were confined to 
determination of loss in heating value and also the 
degradation of lumps by weathering. No examination 
was made into the resulting deadening effect or de- 
crease in original ease of burning. In general the tests 
showed that the decrease in heating value has com- 
monly been overestimated. 

The tests of New River (W. Va.) and Pittsburgh 
eoals were made to determine the effect of storage under 
water, particularly under salt water. It was found that 
submergence storage of the former effectively prevents 
deterioration of heat value and that storage in the air 
under severe weather conditions causes a loss of only 
1 per cent in one year’s exposure and about 2 per cent 
in two years. After two years the loss is continuous 
but slow, increasing from 2.5 to 3 per cent in five 
years. Salt water possesses no advantage over fresh 
water. The deterioration of Pittsburgh coal during 
one year’s storage in open air was practically negligible. 
During the remaining four years the deterioration pro- 
ceeded very slowly and did not exceed 1.1 per cent. The 
submerged portions suffered practically no loss measur- 
able by the methods used. With these coals it is felt 
that the expense of-under-water storage equipment is 
not justified except as a preventive of fires from spon- 
taneous combustion. 

The effect of storage in air only was determined fox 
Pocahontas (Va.) and Sheridan (Wyo.) coal. The 
former, a semi-bituminous coal, deteriorated in heating 
value less than 1 per cent during two years of exposure. 
The Sheridan sub-bituminous coal, known also as 
“black lignite,” is commonly supposed to deteriorate 
rapidly, especially by “slacking” or crumbling. This 
coal lost from 8 to 5.5 per cent of its heat value during 
about three years’ storage, the greater part of this loss 
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water power is used for generating purposes the coal 
saving is 100 per cent. The summary below shows 
the amount of coal saved. In the case of roads using 
oil, the coal equivalent of the oil has been used. 


' being in the first nine months. In general, the lumps 
became badly cracked, but they changed their form 
ficiently to permit greater oxidation, due to a better 
access of air. However, they were weakened so that 
they broke up badly in handling. By the use of bins 
_ with air-tight bottoms and sides and a protective layer 
of fine slack on the surface, the loss in heat value of 
"Sheridan coal can probably be kept less than 8 per cent 
in one year and the physical deterioration in the lower 
layers can also be greatly prevented. 

The Engineering Experiment Station, University of 
‘Illinois, Urbana, has also made studies of the effect of 
storage upon the properties of coal, the results of 
which have just been reported in Bulletin 97, published 
_by the University. These investigations show also that 
_ the loss of heat value is small. The report states that 


Insulator Problems Affected by Kind 
of Poles Used 


In discussing transmission line insulation problems 
recently, A. O. Austin, chief engineer Ohio Insulator 
Company, said that it is advisable to remember that 
the relative cost of the insulator as compared with the 
remainder of the system is often under 3 or 4 per cent, 
and that there are only a few systems which could not 
afford to use more insulation, simply as a matter of 


freshly mined coal is chemically very active and certain 
constituents will combine with oxygen at ordinary tem- 
peratures. The extent of this reaction depends on the 
variety of the coal and the amount of the active con- 
stituents, an important factor being fineness of divi- 
sion and the accessibility of the oxygen. This chemical 
' process is accompanied by generation of heat, the 
amount of which is insignificant compared with the 
total heat available in the coal. It is questioned 
whether the heat losses are not more apparent than 
real, since the increase in weight due to the absorption 
of oxygen lowers the indicated heat value per pound of 
coal. Moreover, the increase in slack which results 
from storage, together with the saturation with oxy- 
gen of the free burning constituents, slows up the fire 
as if heat value were lacking. However, this can be 
largely offset by increased draft and correct combus- 
tion conditions. 

Other facts established by these studies are that bi- 
tuminous coal can be stocked without appreciable loss 
in heat value provided the temperature is not allowed 
to rise above 180 deg. Fahr. Under-water storage pre- 
vents loss of heat value and is not accompanied by 

‘physical deterioration. The water retained by the coal 
upon removal is substantially only that held by adhesion 
or capillarity. The safety of dry storage can be in- 
creased by screenimg out the fine material and stocking 

only the lamps. 


How Electrified Steam Railroads 


Save Coal 


In connection with our present patriotic duty to con- 
serve the coal supply, W. D. Bearce of the General 
Electric Company has made some interesting calcula- 
tions showing the amount of coal which the present 
electrified railroads save each year by burning coal 
economically in large generating stations instead of 
wastefully in locomotive boilers. He assumes a coal 
consumption of 2% Ib. of coal per kilowatt-hour for the 

up-to-date power house and 7 lb. for the steam locomo- 
tives. Hence a road using steam-generated power 
saves approximately two-thirds the coal which would be 
necessary for steam locomotives. Of course where 


good business investment in safeguarding their sys- 
tems. 

As the investment dependent upon the transmission 
line increases, greater expense will be warranted in the 
transmission line, and it is usually the best policy to 
use steel construction with ample insulation for the 
largest lines. It must be remembered, however, that 
a large expenditure in the line does not necessarily 
mean reliability, for if steel towers or structures are 
used in place of wood, the insulator must be very much 
larger to give the same reliability. 

Unless the insulator is sufficiently large, a large in- 
vestment might readily warrant the use of a wood pole 
line to gain greater reliability, as the greater reliability. 
would more than offset the increased depreciation of 
the wood over steel construction. 


Air Rectifier for Preventing Freezing of 
Brakes Adopted by Many Lines 


The air rectifier, a device for preventing the freez- 
ing of air brakes, was described in the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Jan. 1, 1916, page 50. Since that 
time a considerable number of railways in different 
parts of the country have used the device and the re- 
ports as to its effectiveness are sufficient to indicate 
that it provides a most satisfactory means of prevent- 
ing freezing. 

The device operates on the well-known principle that 
mixing a small amount of alcohol with water will 
greatly reduce the freezing point. The apparatus con- 
sists of a casting 12% in. high by 4 in. in diameter, 
which is connected in the air-brake system, between the 
air reservoirs and the conductor’s valve. This casting 
is filled with alcohol, and when the pressure in the air 
pipe is reduced a small amount of alcohol flows out into 
the air-pipe system. The device is particularly appli- 
cable to old cars on which there is insufficient space 
underneath the car to install a second air-storage tank 
to prevent freezing. When used instead of a second 
air tank, there is also a considerable saving in weight. 

It is further reported that the small amount of 
alcohol which is injected into pipes upon each applica- 
tion of the brakes tends to cut any gummy formation 


equivalent in tons 


CoaL Savina Dur TO ELECTRIFICATION (BEARCE) 


. “he J Rr 
is of electrified track in United States. .........seeeeereeeeees 


Miles 7 
Ki -| consumption per year at power station............. 
~ po nt Pt tty engines had been used) based on 7 lb. per kilowatt-hour.. 


Goal saved per year in tomS..........ee eee etree cece cece ee eneee 


Source of Electric Power————_, 


Steam Water Total 
ee a er a ee 1,485 873 4 
Eh, WME TCYS ah 6 Gem Miki or 0,617,006 191,627,930 632,244,936 
1,542,898 670,552 2,213,450 
BORE bg ee Oe 1,029,460 670,552 1,700,012 
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in the valves, thus keeping them clean for a much 
longer period and necessitating less frequent inspec- 
tion. The amount of alcohol, however, is not sufficient 
to affect the lubrication of the valves, as was suggested 
as a possibility by railway men at the time the device 
was brought out. 

Some thirty companies are at present using one or 
more of these devices, among which are the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana; the Chicago & Joliet 
Electric Railway; the Chicago & Oak Park and the 
South Side Elevated lines in Chicago; the Aurora, 
Elgin & Chicago Railway; the Milwaukee Northern 
Railway; the Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana 
Railway, and the Twin City Rapid Transit Company. It 
is said that the Chicago Surface Lines have been li- 
censed by the National Safety Device & Manufacturing 
Company to build the device in their own shops and that 
a large number will be used this winter. 


Taking Care of Copper Busbar 
Expansion 


To facilitate the determination of the amount that 
copper busbars and such structures will expand or con- 
tract due to temperature changes, the accompanying 
chart can be used. The chart is based on the varying 
coefficient of expansion for copper which has been estab- 
lished by the Bureau of Standards. The horizontal 
lines show the re in the ie of a 100-ft. copper 
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EXPANSION IN INCHES OF 100 FT. LENGTH 
' 


10° 20° 30° 40° 50° 60" 70° 80° 80° 100" 110" 120° 307140" 
TEMPERATURE DEGREES 


CHART FOR DETERMINING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF 
COPPER BUSBARS 


Tomy 0° 


bus in tenths of an inch, while the vertical lines repre- 
sent degrees either Centigrade or Fahrenheit according 
to which of the temperature lines is used. 

An example in the use of the chart follows: If the 
busbar is installed at 77 deg. Fahr. and the lowest tem- 
perature to which it will be subjected is 50 deg. Fahr., 
it will contract a maximum of 0.3 in. per 100 ft. of 
length. If the temperature increases to 130 deg. Fahr. 
the busbar will expand 0.6 in. per 100 ft. above its 
installation length. The total change in length for the 
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80 deg. change in temperature is 0.9 in. It should be 
added that the expansion determined from this chart is 
the actual change in the length of the copper and that 
this change is a little greater than the change relative 
to the structure on which the busbar is mounted. The 
supporting structure, of course, also expands and con- 
tracts with changes in temperature, but it is generally 


BUSBAR EXPANSION JOINT 


less affected by such changes and also responds much 
more slowly to variations in temperature than does the 
copper busbar. 

The use of this chart has been suggested by the Gen- 
eral Devices & Fittings Company, Chicago, Ill. This 
company has also developed the expansion joint shown 
above to take up the changes in busbar length. These 
joints can be bolted into the bus stack and cause no re- 
duction in the conductance. 


Hopper and Conveyor Facilitate 
Unloading Cars of Ballast 


For unloading and piling ballast delivered in cars 
the Pittsburgh Railways have a rig consisting of a 
bucket running up an incline which leads from beneath 
the unloading track to a hopper at the top of a frame- 
work made of telephone poles. The ballast is dumped 
into the hopper and distributed through steel chutes, 
not shown in the picture, which can be moved properly 
to pile the ballast. 

The cars of ballast dump into a specially built steel 
hopper underneath the track, where there is a chute 
which feeds the elevator bucket. This is raised and 
dumped automatically by a motor-driven hoist. . The 
most difficult part of constructing thigyballast-distribut- 
ing apparatus was the necessary eto underneath 
the track. This had to be large enough for both the 
steel hopper and the bucket, and the track had to be 
supported over them. 


BALLAST-DISTRIBUTING RIG AT PITTSBURGH RAILWAYS’ 
STORAGE YARD 


{ 
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Cost Data on Special Work Ren Is—VI 
By M. BERNARD 
Assistant Engineer Way & Structures Department, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit System 
This is the sixth plate of the series of Cost Data on Special Work Renewals. 
The previous plates were published in the issues for July 21, page 108; Aug. 
18, page 279; Sept. 8, page 406; Sept. 29, page 588, and Oct. 27, page 781. 
| les 19—Single ieee i ieee Connecting Curve Fig. 20—Single per A 4 Connecting Curve 
t sae ; - ginablalinpls track Length—220 ft. single track 
é Constru removed—9-in. girder rail*—S-in. granite on sand. (@) ti d—9-in. gi ail*—8-in. i 
i New construction—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite on eer neem Sie gi Mas Roo Sy ae 
| 
~ 
pina aa lll a 
} c Satan 
H eh pales 
vag ALE 
+ 
. 
; Y 
Light Aver He: i 
Traffic Traffic. ‘Traffic Trae "Taitie. ——_Tralfe 
SES OICOM aN PSESOL CON \$890, 00! ° MBBS cic cinco nx sarees Aaierg ce olene ee somes $380.00 $465.00 $560.00 
220.00 245.00 PELs ue 81 «GIES A paar a BE 150.00 160.00 175.00 
130.00 155.00 185.00  Miscellancous...........-2.+2sssseseevees 75.00 90.00 110.00 
Total (except materials)................. - $900.00 = $1080.00 $1290.00 Total (exeept materials)...........0..0- f 
Cost per single track foot...........-.... as 3.0 3.60 4.30 Getiex anete fost bart ue Cg Mena a laa aah 


Fig. 21—Double Track Connecting 
Curve (90 Deg.) 
Length—350 ft. single track 
Construction removed—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite 
on sand. 
New construction—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite on 
concrete. 


ie 5 22—Double Track Ccennecting 
urves and Crossing (30 Deg.) 
Length—500 ft. single track 
Construction removed—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite 
on sand. : 4 
New construction—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite on 
concrete. 


Fig. 23—Double Track Connecting 
Curves and Crossing (90 Deg.) 


Length—426 ft. single track 
Construction removed—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite 


= a----451-- >= =~ 


on sand. ; 
New construction—9-in. girder rail*—8-in. granite on 
concrete. 
{ | | { 
| | [ , 
—- b= ~-}-- ----6B4----- --------- 
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Light Average Heavy Light Average Heavy Light Average Heavy 

Trafie Traffic Traffic Traffic Traffic Traffic Trafic ‘Traffic Traffic 

$600.00 $740.00 $890.00 Tabor................... $930.00 $1160.00 $1390.00 830.00 $1040.00 $1250.00 

215.00 240.00 265.00 Handling................ 870.00 400.00 430.00 275.00 305.00 335.00 

105.00 130.00 155.00 Miscellancous............ 200.00 250.00 300.00 140.00 175.00 210.00 

Total (except materials). $920.00 $1110.00 $1310.00 Total oe materials) .$1500.00 $1810.00 $2120.00 Total (except materials) $1245.00 $1520.00 $1795.00 
Cost per track foot.. 2.63 3.17. 3.74 Cost per single track foot. . 3.00 3.62 4.30 ~ Cost per single track foot. . 2.92 3.59 4.21 
*Hard-center construction. Explanation: By “light traf- is done by a subsidiary company, which adds profit and over- 


fie’ is meant either the divergence of cars during progress of 
work, or a traffic of not more than 150 cars per day of 
twenty-four hours. “Average traffic’ denotes the passage of 
about 325 cars per day of twenty-four hours, and ‘heavy 
traffic” that of 750 or more. 

ah “labor” is meant the labor cost of tearing out the old 
paving and special work and installing the new at the loca- 
tion where the work is done. ‘‘Handling”’ signifies the cost of 
loading the necessary materials at the various storage yards 


as well as the unloading of same at the place of renewal. © 


It also includes the cost of transportation and the cost of 
removal of old or left-over material. Since the transportation 


head expense to the net cost, this item may differ consider- 
ably from, that obtained on other railways. Under ““miscel- 
laneous” are included the expense of city inspectors, ex- 
pense incurred when portable crossovers are used for diver- 
gence of cars during renewal, watchmen’s wages, and inci- 
dental engineering expense. The total of these three items— 
labor, handling and miscellaneous—therefore includes every- 
thing except the cost of materials. 

On account of the unsettled labor conditions prevailing 
since the beginning of the war, the costs given are based on 
pre-war wages, the average track labor on which these costs 
are based is 20 cents per hour, including the foreman’s wages. 
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PULLING BOTTOM BAR COLLAPSES FORM FROM THE TOP 


New Collapsible Culvert Form of 
Wide Utility 

A new type of a collapsible form which by using 
two sizes will serve to build thirty-nine different cul- 
vert openings has just been brought out by the Storms 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. This new form 
is constructed in sections 4 ft. long which may readily 
be handled by a single workman. By having a set of 
four sections culverts of any length from 4 ft. to 30 
ft. can be built. By means of the smaller form culverts 
can be built with cross-sections ranging from 14 in. x 
16 in. to one 22 in. x 28 in., while the larger size will 
make culverts ranging from 24 in. x 26 in. to 36 in. x 
46 in. in cross-section. The length of the culvert to 
be built determines the number of the collapsible units 
and the spacing between them. The practice recom- 
mended by the manufacturer is a spacing of 4 ft. be- 
tween forms, which may be varied somewhat to suit 
conditions. 

One of the particular requirements for a culvert 
form is that it be rigid and strong, and in this re- 


COLLAPSIBLE FORM IN PLACE WITH CASING BOARDS 
READY FOR CONCRETE 


-is made and then the concrete base is laid. 


PULLING CENTER BAR DRAWS IN BOTTOM SIDE PIECES OF FORM 


spect it is claimed that these forms will bear up a 
thickness of fully 2 ft. of concrete mixture for the en- 
tire length of the culvert without sagging. This fea- 
ture makes it perfectly safe to fill in over the concrete 
before it has set. 

One of the particular features of the form is the 
ease with which it can be withdrawn after setting of 
the concrete. By simply pulling on the horizontal bar 
at the base of the form the framework is caused to col- 
lapse at the top, thus giving the necessary vertical 
clearance. Then by pulling the center bar extending 
through the bottom of the form, the cross pieces hold- 
ing the bottom side members in position hinge at their 
central point and draw the side pieces toward each 
other. The form is thus completely released from con- 
tact with the sides and roof of the culvert, and may be 
readily pulled out of the opening. 

In building a culvert of the box type the excavation 
If this is 
allowed to harden before constructing the remainder 
of the culvert, the form may be placed directly on the 
concrete, otherwise this must be covered with lumber to 
prevent the form from becoming embedded and stuck 
in the base. The form is then adjusted for the size of 
the opening desired and it is set in place with the brac- 
ing legs which hold the form in rigid position and are 
pulled forward at the bottom in the direction in which 
the form will be removed just enough to bring them 
off center, so that the forms will easily trip when the 
time to remove comes. The forms are so constructed 
that they can be tripped from either end. By using a 
layer of light-weight building paper on the outside of 
the lumber casing the boards will remain perfectly free 
and clean when the form is removed and can thereby 
be more readily removed and kept in shape for reuse. 


The Hutchinson (Kan.) Inter-Urban Railway is re- 
modeling cars with the prospect..of using them 
eventually in one-man car service.-The right-hand 
front entrance and exit plan is being used and National 
Pneumati¢ door. and step mechanisms are being in- 
stalled. For the present the cars are manned by a 
motorman and conductor, both standing in the front 
vestibule. On the remodeled cars the 1-in. wooden 
body covering is being replaced with No. 12 gage steel. 
This will increase the total weight of the car about 
800 Ib. 


. a 
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| St. Paul’s Contract for Power 


. W. A. White Explains Some of the Workings of the 
Award Made by the Railroad to the Washington 
f Water Power Company for Juice 


hi Last fall the Washington Water Power Company, Spo- 
_ kane, made contracts with the representatives of the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for electric power for 
the trains of that company to be operated on the western 
extension of the present electric system of the road over the 
Rocky Mountains. In respect to this contract W. A. White, 
chairman of the finance committee of the Washington 
Water Power Company, who has been in Spokane, says: 

“The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway contract 
ealls for payments to begin on the contract on Nov. 1, 
although the railroad has not completed the work necessary 

_ to use the power. It stopped the work on that part of the 
line south of Spokane to put the men on the electrification 
through the Cascades. The greatest saving in operating 

by electricity is through the mountains. At the present cost 
of copper and other materials, as well as labor, the rail- 
road can well afford to lose the interest on the payments 
its contract calls for if it saves the extra cost of construction 
under present conditions. When the electrification of the 
railroad through the Northwest has been completed the 
company will require more power than it has contracted 
for, and we expect the railroad to increase the amount it 
now has under contract with us. 

“The construction of our proposed power line to Che- 
wellah, 45 miles north. of Spokane, is something still to 
be decided. I believe that present labor and materials expense 
make construction cost 40 per cent more than it will be 
four years from now. The demand for electric power from 
us in the Coeur d’Alene mines country is, I estimate, about 
25 per cent more than it was a year ago. We expected that 
our new power line through the Fourth of July Canyon 

_ would be completed this winter, but it will not be. Con- 
struction work, however, will go on through the winter. 
It is difficult to say just when it will be completed.” 


| 


Agreement in St. Louis 


Proposed New Ordinance Considered Burdensome 
to the Company, but Public Hearings Will Begin 


Richard McCulloch, president of the United Railways, St. 
Louis, Mo., and the public utilities committee of’ the Board 
of Aldermen on Nov. 2 reached an agreement on the pro- 
posed ordinance looking toward a settlement of the mill 
tax and franchise problems of the company. Mr. McCulloch 
filed a protest against some of the clauses in the bill, but 
announced that if the ordinance was passed by the Aldermen 
he would recommend to the stockholders and bondholders 
that it be accepted. Mr. McCulloch declared that he re- 
gretted the aldermanic committee had made material 
changes in the original ordinance and said that if the ne- 
gotiations failed the responsibility would not rest on the 
United Railways. 

The amendments agreed upon on Nov. 2 follow: 

1. Reduction of the franchise extension from fifty to 
thirty-one years. 

2. Reduction of capitalization of the United Railways to 
$60,000,000. 

8. Agreement to sell to the city for $60,000,000 as the 
initial purchase figure, with allowances for moneys expended 
from the present time. 

4. Agreement to pay the city 25 per cent of net profits 
above 7 per cent on $60,000,000, and 50 per cent on surplus 
profits above 8 per cent. This is in addition to payment 
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of 3 per cent on gross earnings, which the company had 
agreed to in the first bill. 

5. Agreement to let the city select any citizen to act on 
the joint board of control, instead of a man “skilled and 
experienced in the operation of public utilities.” 

6. Agreement to forfeit the franchise for failure or 
neglect to live up to franchise agreements, without making 
the city prove that neglect or failure was “willful.” 

In a statement which he read Mr. McCulloch said in part: 

“We regret that your committee has found it desirable to 
make material changes in ordinances which we believe we 
could have persuaded our security holders to accept. 

“If we fail in this effort to bring about a better under- 
standing between the city and the railway and to obtain a 
workable and feasible plan of reorganization predicated 
upon a municipal ordinance, the responsibility should not 
rest on the railways. 

“This company has done and will do its utmost to save 
this situation, but we cannot be so assured of a successful 
reorganization under the drastic changes now proposed by 
the city as we would be under ordinance No. 1 or No. 2 as 
originally drafted.” 

Public hearings on the measure as redrafted were sched- 
uled to begin on Nov. 6. 


Coal Shortage in Kansas City 


Railway Service Receives Preference Over Demand 
for Current for Light and Power 


The citizens of Kansas City, Mo., demonstrated during 
the last few days by their cheerful acceptance of hardships 
with reference to electric lights and power, their conviction . 
that electric railway service is a paramount and practically 
indispensable adjunct of city life. The Kansas City Rail- 
ways was short of coal and for several days was unable 
to supply current sufficient to run its cars and also to meet 
the need for lighting through the Kansas City Light & 
Power Company. It maintained nearly its normal sched- 
ules of traffic during morning and evening for this period, 
but cut off lights from homes and from power users. 

The Kansas City Railways has had difficulty several times 
during the past year in getting coal. The situation became 
acute late in October, when expected shipments from Illinois 
did not arrive. Coal could not be purchased in the open 
market in adequate quantities. It became absolutely neces- 
sary to conserve the supply in order to avoid a complete 
shutdown of electric railway transportation. The railway 
supplies much current to the Kansas City Light & Power 
Company. For several months now large power users had 
been co-operating to minimize the loads at the peaks of 
electric railway travel, in consideration of the necessity of 
getting people home safely and promptly at night. When 
the situation grew more critical during the week ended 
Nov. 2 some nineteen industries suspended operations en- 
tirely on Saturday. The light company had for several 
days previous been cutting out current to various sections 
for short periods during the evening, no one section-being 
without light more than an hour. On Friday and Saturday 
many sections were without electricity in the homes during 
the railway peak load of evening. Many merchants 
darkened their display windows and their electric signs from 
5 p. m. to 7.30 p. m. With many families lacking coal, 
with little cas for lighting or cooking, and with electricity 
for cooking cut off at the dinner hour, there was considerable 
hardship, but it was suffered generally with cheerfulness 
because the people could get home. The railway had 120 
cars of coal tied up that should have arrived on Noy, 3. 
Thirty-five cars arrived on Sunday, and the industries started 
up Monday, though still on curtailed schedules. 
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New Chicago Traction Drafts 


Chicago Transportation Committee Orders Two Ten- 
tative Ordinances Drawn—Also Passes Resolu- 
tion for Forced Extension of Surface Line 
on Street Now Occupied by an Inter- 
urban Operating Into the City 


As reported in the Execrric RAmway JOURNAL for Oct. 
27, the City Council of Chicago, Ill., recently directed the 
local transportation committee to draw up an ordinance em- 
bodying the best opinion of the committee in the solution of 
the local transportation situation. At its meeting on Oct. 31 
the committee passed a resolution instructing Walter L. 
Fisher, special counsel for the committee, to draw up two 
separate ordinances which could be placed before the com- 
mittee as a basis of discussion and development of the final 
committee recommendations to the Council. One of these 
ordinances is to embody specifically the recommendations 
of the Chicago Traction & Subway Commission made in its 
$250,000 report last year. 

The drawing of the second ordinance was proposed as an 
amendment to the original resolution calling for the drawing 
of the above ordinance, by the municipal ownership advo- 
cates in the committee. In the ordinance it is intended to 
include the recommendations of the traction and subway 
commission in so far as they can be carried out with the 
powers which the city already has, or, in other words, 
without any enabling legislation. The possibility of submit- 
ting either one or both of these ordinances to the people 
for referendum vote was discussed. 

Another interesting resolution passed by the committee 
was one for a 3-mile forced extension during 1918 of the 
Chicago Surface Lines on Archer Avenue from Cicero Ave- 
nue to the city limits, a distance of 8 miles. The Chicago 
& Joliet Electric Railway now has an interurban line oper- 
ating along the sides of this street between these limits and 
extending beyond the city limits to Joliet. People living 
in this vicinity, although within the city limits, are there- 
fore now required to pay a 10-cent fare to come further 
into the city than Cicero Avenue, which is 5200 ft. west. 
The Chicago Surface Lines has been unable to come to an 
agreement to purchase this 3-mile section of the inter- 
urban line and operate it as a portion of the city property. 
The local transportation committee now proposes a forced 
extension of the surface lines down the center of the street. 
With such a line in service no one would pay 10 cents to the 
interurban to ride beyond Cicero Avenue when the distance 
on the city lines could be traveled for one fare. The fran- 
chise of the interurban company on this street has about 
fifteen years to run. 

This resolution of the committce will have to be passed 
upon by the corporation counsel, drafted in the form of 
an ordinance and then passed by the City Council before it 
becomes an effective order. 


Wages Increased in Atlanta 


Georgia Railway & Power Company Announces Vol- 
untary Increase of Two Cents an Hour to Help 
Meet the Higher Cost of Living 


An increase in pay of 2 cents an hour for all motormen 
and conductors in the service of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., was announced a few days 
ago, to become effective on Noy. 1. The increase was volun- 
tary on the part of the company. It will amount to about 
$60,000 a year. The schedule of wages per hour for motor- 
men and conductors will be as follows: first year, 22 cents; 
second year, 24 cents; third year, 26 cents; fourth year, 27 
cents; fifth year, 28 cents; sixth year and thereafter, 29 
cents. 

In a statement which it issued the company said: “The 
increase is made notwithstanding the fact that the net 
earnings of the company show a decrease, due to the high 
cost of all materials which it purchases, and high taxes, 
without any increase in the rate of fares. 

“The increase is made, however, because of the increased 
cost of living to the men, and for the purpose of assisting 
them in meeting such increased living expenses.” 
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What Portland Arbitrators Found 


Statement of Majority of Board at Portland, Ore., 
Presented Substantially in Full 


O. R. Hartwig and Thomas Roberts represented the ma- 
jority of the board of arbitration whose award in the matter 
of wages for the employees of the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company, Portland, Ore., was referred to briefly 
in the Execrric RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 27, page 784. 
The minority report was presented by J. P. Newell. The 
findings of Messrs. Hartwig and Roberts follow substantially 
in full: 

“1, That the employees are entitled to a living wage. 

“2. That we agree with the Public Service Commission 
that the present wage paid said employees is inadequate 
and insufficient to meet actual living expenses during this 
period of unusually high prices. y 


NEw WAGE SCHEDULE 


“3. That the scale of wages presented by the employees 
and embodied in the tentative agreement submitted by the 
employees to the company is fair and reasonable and should 
be adopted. Said scale for car men being as follows: 
For car men in the service of the company less than 
one year, 38 cents an hour. For car men in the employ of the 
company more than one year and less than two years, 40 
cents an hour. For car men in the employ of the company 
for more than two years, 45 cents an hour. 

“4. We agree with the findings of the Public Service 
Commission that inasmuch as the welfare of most of our 
citizens is affected by the street railway service, the pres- 
ent long hours of street railway employees are neither good 
for the men nor for the best interest of the public. 

“5. We agree that eight hours should constitute a working 
day as adopted by the federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments now prescribed on all steam rialroads and in nearly 
all industrial occupations. 

“6. That in street railway operation it is impossible that 
all platform men should have a day’s work in consecutive 
hours of employment. That the rush hours of traffie in the 
morning and evening hours, with lighter movement between, 
makes it necessary that the hours of employment of many 
platform men be spread over a period of from twelve to 
fourteen hours of the day. 

“7. That from and after Nov. 15, 1917, actual working 
time in excess of eight and one-half hours shall be deemed 
overtime and paid for at the rate of one and one-half times 
regular pay. 

“8. That inasmuch as some readjustment of service will 
be required we find that the fixing of elapsed time within 
which regular runs shall be completed should be deter- 
mined by agreement oetween the association and the com- 
pany on or before Noy. 15, 1917, and thereafter become a 
fixed rule, but no regular runs shall require more than 
fourteen hours and nine minutes of elapsed time. 


AUTOMOBILES REDUCE REVENUES 


“9, Owing to the large number of private automobiles in 
the city of Portland, the higher ‘prices for materials and 
labor, the increase in charges imposed by the public and 
many other causes beyond the control of the company, the 
present revenue of the company is not sufficient to permit 
it properly to maintain the property, provide for its neces-- 
sary depreciation, meet the expenses of operation, pay 
living wages and grant proper hours to the employees and 
also provide interest on the bonds which form a mortgage 
on the railway to the-extent of approximately two-thirds 
of the present investment in the railway, as determined by 
the Public Service Commission. 

“10. That in the revision of rates ordered by the Public 
Service Commission on Oct. 5, 1917, sufficient provision has 
not been made to meet the elements of cost set forth in 
paragraph nine hereof, or to provide any return to the 
stockholders of the street railway or to meet the increased 
expenses resulting from the wage adjustment approved by 
this board. 

INCREASED FARES NEEDED 


“11, That the rates of fare, based upon the valuation of 
the railway fixed by the Public Service Commission, should 
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be sufficient to enable the company to discharge the ele-. 


ments recited in paragraphs 9 and 10 of these findings, 
including the wages and conditions for its employees ap- 
proved herein, and the present rates of fare are clearly in- 
sufficient for this purpose. 

“12, The agreement to arbitrate provides that the award 
of this board as to hours and wages shall continue in effect 
until June 30, 1918, with the provision, however, that the 
company may annul the award on Jan. 1, 1918, and cause 
said question to be resubmitted to arbitration. It is the 
hope of this board that fare adjustment will be made prior 
to said Jan. 1, 1918, sufficient to avoid any annulment of 
this award.” 

Messrs. Hartwig and Roberts commended highly the 
spirit of moderation and fairness shown by the officials of 
the company and the officers of the union in the negotia- 
tions. 


OPINION OF MINORITY ARBITRATOR 


Mr. Newell in presenting his minority report:also ex- 
pressed his favorable opinion along the same lines. He 
said that with the greater part of the findings of the ma- 
jority of the board he was in hearty agreement. He dif- 
fered, however, from the members of the majority in one 
important particular. He said that the company received 
the privilege, if the burden added by the findings of the 
board should prove oppressive, of setting aside the order 
after Jan. 1 and submitting the whole matter again to 
arbitration. He feared that if the necessity for the re- 
opening of the question should arise the same conciliatory 
spirit might not again prevail. The employees, feeling that 
their objects had been attained and that they were perma- 
nently established in the enjoyment of more desirable con- 
ditions, would naturally be very reluctant to submit to an 
arbitration which might deprive them of any of these 
advantages. Mr. Newell said that he was desirous of pre- 
scribing such conditions as would avoid the necessity of any 
appeal from the award, but would automatically provide 
the means of any relief which the company might require. 
He feared that the added revenues would be inadequate to 
meet the increased cost of operation by establishing the 
eight-hour day. If that condition should be found to exist 
at the end of the experimental period, he said the schedule 
of hours should be lengthened and the hourly wage should be 
reduced so that while maintaining the approved standard 
of daily wages the expenses of the company should be re- 
duced to a point where they could be met. He was of the 
opinion that the board should prescribe such a method so 
that there might be no necessity for a further recourse to 
arbitration. ; 


COMPANY ENTITLED TO AT LEAST 6 PER CENT 


Mr. Newell believed that the company should be entitled 
to retain its earnings without further adjustment of wages 
and hours or reduction in fares until its net earnings had 
reached the minimum of 6 per cent upon the actual value 
of the railway as determined by the Public Service Com- 
mission. He ventured the suggestion that when the com- 
pany reached a point where its revenues provided the full 
cost of transportation and a minimum return of 6 per cent 
upon the investment there should then be a division of the 
surplus profits in which the public, the employees and the 
company should all participate upon an equitable basis. 


Hearing on Philadelphia Lease 


Public Discussion of Lease Terms Continues, with 
Prospect That Amendments Will Be 
Ready Nov. 23 


Sidney M. Earle, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of the United Business Men’s Association, was the 
first. to address the joint committee on finance and street 
railways of Councils of Philadelphia at the hearing on 
Nov. 2 in regard to the terms of the proposed lease of the 
high-speed rapid transit lines to the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. Mr. Earle declared that the organization 
he represented was of the opinion that the proposed lease 
fell short of fully protecting the city and the citizens from 
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the payment of large sums of money unjustly and pre- 
dicted the necessity of raising fares and possibly increasing 
taxes. He said that any lease covering a period of forty years 
and involving an expenditure of more than $200,000,000 
and the collection of and disbursement of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 should be drafted in unmistakable terms and be 
drawn without resource or reference to the 1907 contract. 

C. Oscar Beasley, the second speaker, declared that before 
any lease was negotiated the 1907 contract should be so 
amended that the city would be relieved of part at least of 
the street repair burden. He declared that the Twining 
lease would perpetuate the evils growing out of the 1907 
contract. He said that increased fares would retard the 
natural progress of the city and re-create the slums, while 
it would be a public crime to make up any deficit from the 
city treasury. 

Col. Sheldon Potter, a representative of the city on the 
Loard of directors of the company, declared that he had 
been informed by Ellis Ames Ballard, counsel for the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, that the company did not 
want the Twining lease, but that it did want the Taylor 
lease, which was rejected by Councils. Dr. William Draper 
Lewis, the’ Mayor’s special adviser in transit matters, read 
e formal statement at the conclusion of the hearing in which 
he declared that if for any reason Counsels or the company 
was unwilling to perfect and execute the lease on the 
general lines of the Twining proposal, such an attitude 
would probably result in independent operation of the high- 
speed lines and that independent operation would mean 
changes in the construction plan and program. 

At the meeting of the committee set for. Nov. 23 it is 
expected that Dr. Lewis will present the amendments to 
the Twining lease offered during the course of the hearings 
before the committee and those which Dr. Lewis and 
Director of City Transit Twining may deem necessary. 


Key Route Wages Increased 


Arbitration Board Gives Increase to Men in Employ 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Ter- 
minal Railways 


An increase in wages totaling approximately $140,000 a 
year was awarded by the arbitration board on Nov. 2 to the 
1100 motormen, conductors nad brakemen of the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, Cal. Previous 
references to the formation and purpose of the board ap- 
peared in ELeEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 1, page 365; 
Sept. 29, page 594, and Oct. 20, page 734. The new wage 
schedule decided upon by the board is to prevail for one year, 
when the matter will automatically come up for readjust- 
ment. 

The board decided upon a rate of pay between that now in 
force and that demanded by the men. The men have been 
averaging about $3.50 for a ten-hour day. Under the new 
rate they will receive approximately $4 a day. The old scale 
on the Oakland Traction division starts at 30 cents an hour 
and increases to 40 cents an hour after ten years of service. 
The new scale ranges from 32 to 42 cents an hour with the 
maximum attained in five years. On the Key Route division 
the scale ranges from 388 to 42 cents an hour. All of the 102 
men in this division, however, have been drawing the maxi- 
mum rate. The new scale is from 48 to 45 cents an hour and 
on this basis ‘all of the men will be on the 45-cent rate. The 
ten-hour day prevails on both systems. 


ABNORMAL CONDITION MADE INCREASE NECESSARY 


The main basis of the board’s award was the abnormal 
condition prevailing. This the investigation disclosed caused 
an increase in the cost of living, amounting to 20 to 30 per 
cent for clothing and 67 per cent for food. The board took 
the view, however, that the new wage was a concern of the 
community as well as the company and that the company, 
because of the extra burden imposed upon it, should have the 
privilege of a rearrangement of its charges. Decision on 
this point, however, will rest with the State Railroad Com- 
mission. The decision of the board will be presented by the 
company in its hearing before the Railroad Commission on 
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Noy. 12 as additional evidence that there must be an imme- 
diate increase in passenger revenue. The new wage scale is 
to go into effect on Dec. 1 and will be paid without further 
discussion, pending the settlement of the application for in- 
creased rates which the company had filed with the Railroad 
Commission. 

The rates of pay under discussion are as follows: 


Division Present Demanded Arbitration 
Oakland Traction: , Rate Rate Rate 
Pirst Ms THOnths .. ssi7 asa 30 40 30 
Second six months......... 30 41 32 
Second year: 
Paret Ge IMONTHB sins xy x xen 31 43 34 
Second six months......... 31 43 36 
CEAISROE AROELE Pacis iis sche iets so ataie 32 45 38 
BROLIPELE MORI so ele me “ost toe amie a ae 33 45 40 
LEG YORE tes 3k os ok yo ets ee 34 45 42 
Key route: 
PEP VOR TAs on welch en pares 38 51 43 
BOCONG. VRB AS fb isia a ncdreveoisvan Rien 40 53 ae 
PRISeS POOP “aici o bce sic'o a ha oe 42 55 45 


Lee F. Laytham, president of the local division of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, announced that the men would stand by the decision 
of the board, although the decision was for a rate much 
lower than the men had expected. 


Reports on United Railroads 


California Commission Reports to San Francisco 
Supervisors on Condition of Local Railway 


The Railroad Commission of California on Nov. 1 made a 
report to the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco, Cal., 
on the financial condition of the United Railroads in re- 
sponse to the request made by the city on Sept. 17 during 
the strike of the trainmen of the railway. The report makes 
no recommendations and does not include a valuation of the 
properties of the company. The commission experts are 
working on a valuation in connection with another proceed- 
ing. 


AVERAGE PAy INCREASED FROM 30% TO 55 CENTS 


The report shows that platform men of the company are 
being paid from $8 to $24 a week and that the average 
pay rose from 30% cents an hour in 1916 to 55 cents an 
hour during August this year when the strike was on. The 
report also shows that during August of this year expenses 
exceeded revenue by about $200,000. During July the road 
made a profit of $200,000, so that the falling off in August 


was more than $400,000. The strike began on Aug. 12. No : 


estimate is filed for September. 

The company’s balance sheet for Dec. 31, 1916, is included 
among the exhibits. It shows that the corporation values 
its road and equipment at $81,000,000. 

The report shows that during 1916 the company paid $1,- 
682,525 for 5,484,384 hours of work by platform men or an 
average of 30% cents an hour. During the first six months 
of 1917 the company paid $865,111 for 2,691,623 hours or an 
average of 32 cents. During July this year the average 
was 33 cents and during August, including the eighteen 
days of the strike, the total was. $164,978 for about 300,000 
hours or 55 cents. The report says that the platform men 
are paid only for the actual running time of the cars, and 
receive no pay for the time they are waiting at the car- 
house. 

Eleven exhibits accompany the report including an analy- 
sis of the payroll for general officers; another of the payroll 
for platform men; a comparative statement of revenue and 
expenses from 1912 to date; an analysis of tax.accruals; a 
statement of funded indebtedness, ete. 


Report MADE AT REQUEST OF SUPERVISORS 


The Supervisors asked the investigation for the purpose 
of deciding whether the United Railroads was right in ‘its 
statement that its financial condition prevented it from 
granting the demand of the men for an increase in wages 
and also for the purpose of deciding whether the city would 
be justified in paying the United Railroads’ employees the 
same wage as the Municipal Railway employees should the 
city take over the lines. The report gives no answer to 
these questions but submits the data obtained. The report 
covers 113 typewritten pages. 
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‘Danville Men Receive Two-Cent Raise 


By the terms of an agreement entered into between the 
employees and representatives of the Danville Street Rail- 
way & Light Company, Danville, Ill., Nov. 3, all conductors, 
motormen and carhouse employees will receive a wage in- 
crease of 2 cents an hour, dating from Sept. 17 and ef- 
fective for one year from that date. After the settlement of 
the recent strike on this property, all working conditions 
were decided upon except that of wages. This matter was 
left to the decision of a board of arbitrators. The two mem- 
bers of this board to represent the company and the men 
were appointed, but upon their meeting to select the third 
member, there appeared a disposition on the part of both 
sides to settle the question without resorting to arbitration. 
The conferences which followed resulted in the agreement 
calling for an increase of 2 cents an hour, or 18 cents a 
day. An increase of 20 cents a day was allowed the employ- 
ees in May and 15 cents additional in July of this year. All 
of these increases also apply to other city lines in this terri- . 
tory operated by the Illinois Traction System. 


SIXTEEN EMPLOYEES APPREHENDED 


As a result of an investigation covering a period of sev- 
eral weeks, sixteen employees of the Danville company have 
been discharged from service. Warrants charging petty lar- 
ceny have been sworn out against these men and the hearing 
for the first case is set for Nov. 6. It is alleged that the 
fare boxes of the company have been tampered with in vari- 
ous ways, and statements confirming the accusation are said 
to have been signed by several of the employees concerned. 


Increase in Wages in Bristol—The Trenton, Bristol & 
Philadelphia Street Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., announced 
that, effective on Nov. 1, a raise of 2 cents per hour above 
the present rate of wages would be paid to all employees 
of the company until further notice. 

Interborough Bonus Increased.—The Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York, N. Y., has increased the bonus 
of all workers who receive less than $150 a month from 
$3 to $6 a month. The $3 bonus was adopted in August. 
The inerease in the bonus dates from Oct. 15. 

No Wage Demand in Cleveland Until Next May.—No in- 
crease in wages will be asked by the platform men of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Railway until their two-year agreement 
expires on May 1, 1918. This was decided at a meeting of 
the local branch of the Amalgamated Association held on 
Oct 25. 

Further Montana Power Developments.—According to re- 
ports, a hydroelectric power plant at the Kootenai Falls, 
between Libby and Troy, Mont., generating 68,000 hp., is 
planned by the Montana Power Company, the current gen- 
erated to be used in the electrification of a portion of the 
rreat Northern Railway system. 

Short Electrification Goes Over.—It is reported that the 
failure of the Caldwell (Idaho) Traction Company to dis- 
pose of $100,000 of bonds to provide funds for the purpose 
of electrifying its Wilder branch, and to make some exten- 
sions, means that these improvements will not be made un- 
til after the war or until such time as the money market 
improves. 

Engineers’ Country Club House Burns.—The club house 
near Roslyn, Long Island, of the Engineers’ Country Club 
of New York was destroyed by fire last week. Fortunately 
the club has a building now on the grounds which is well 
located for club purposes. This building will be fitted up 
this winter and will be ready for the use of members as a 
club house in the spring. 

Wages Increased on Portland Interurban Lines.—The 
Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., 
has granted an advance in wages to the employees of the 
interurban lines. The new scale is 41% cents an hour for 
the first year, 43% cents an hour for the second year, and 
48% cents an hour after the second year. There are 140 
employees affected by the new scale. The eight-hour basic 
day will also apply to interurban lines. 

Gradual Restoration of Service in Chattanooga.—The 
Chattanooga Railway & Light Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
the employees of which repudiated their contracts with 


_. The men will now receive 31 cents an hour. 
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return to normal conditions on its railway lines. 
_ efforts of the company along these lines have been attended 


' amounts to more than $20,000,000. 


is 19 cents instead of 17 cents. 


the company and went on strike a second time on Oct. 16, 
is gradually restoring service and gives promise of an early 
The 


up to the present with only sporadic attempts at disorder on 
the part of the strikers or their sympathizers. 


Seattle Wage Arbitrators Proposed to Meet on Nov. 5.— 
The board of arbitration appointed to settle the questions 
that led up to the strike of the trainmen on the lines of 
Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash., and the Tacoma Railway & Power Company, Ta- 
coma, planned to call a meeting on Nov. 5, following the 
return of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, chairman of the board, from 
the Hast, where he has been attending Eastern committee 
work connected with government war activities. 


Chicago Council Invests Traction Fund in Liberty Bonds. 
—At its meeting on Oct. 22, the City Council of Chicago, IIl., 
approved a resolution presented by Alderman Henry D. Cap- 
itain, chairman of the local transportation committee, to 
purchase $2,000,000 of the Second Liberty Loan bonds from 
the moneys accumulated in the traction fund. This fund now 
Mr. Capitain pro- 
posed a similar resolution at the time the first Liberty Loan 
was floated, but the finance committee did not report on it. 


Increase in Wages in Trenton.—The Trenton & Mercer 
County Traction Corporation, Trenton, N. J., has announced 
an increase of 2 cents an hour in the wages of its motor- 
men and conductors, dating from Noy. 8. Peter Hurley, 
general manager of the company, says the increase is due 
to the high cost of living and to encourage the men to 
help get all the company’s cars into service every day. 
Employees 
will now be required to present a doctor’s certificate when 
they fail to report for work. 

Police Employ Plain-Clothes Method.—Because the United 
Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., is now operating a non-union 
system, workers in union plants avoid using the cars as 
much as possible and have of late caused much disturbance 
by damaging company property. Anticipating the stoning 
of cars during the rush hour, a squad of twelve policemen in 
plain clothes recently mingled with the union workers re- 
turning from one of the shipyards and when a fusillade of 
rivets and bolts was directed toward a United Railroads 
ear from the workers who had boarded a municipal car, 
twenty men were arrested upon the charge of disturbing 
the peace. 

Increase in Wages of Southern Public Utilities Em- 
ployees.—The Southern Public Utilities Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has announced an increase of 9 per cent in the 
wages of its platform men, effective from Nov. 1. This is 
the third increase in the wages of the employees within 
the last twelve months, two others of about 5 per cent each 
having been made during that time. The new rate pro- 
vides a wage of 18 cents for new men, to continue for the 
probationary period of three months instead of six months 
under the old scale. The rate for the second three months 

The new scale reaches a 
maximum of 25 cents an hour for men who have been with 
the company five years as against 23 cents under the old 
schedule. 

Increase for Illinois Traction Trainmen.— The Illinois 
Traction System, Peoria, Ill., has entered into a new one-year 
agreement with its interurban trainmen, who are members 
of the Brotherhood of Interurban Trainmen, which includes a 
wage increase of practically 7 cents an hour for train- 
men on main lines and 6 cents an hour for trainmen on 
branch lines. The new scale will become effective on Dec. 1. 
Motormen and conductors on main line service will receive 40 
cents an hour; on the Vermillion Heights line, 38 cents an 
hour, and on the Homer & Mechanicsburg line, 35 cents an 
hour. Brakemen on all lines will receive 30 cents an hour. 
The wages of the interurban trainmen were last increased 
about two years ago. The new agreement was reached with- 

out difficulty. 

Liberty Loan Extra of Employees’ Magazine.—The 


_ Pacific Electric Magazine, published by the Pacific Electric 


Company, Los Angeles, issued an extra number on Oct. 25 
called the “Liberty Loan Extra.” The issue contained 
eight pages devoted entirely to the second Liberty Loan. 
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Among the articles contained in the issue were the follow- 
ing: “The Liberty Loan,” by Paul Shoup, president of the 
Pacific Electric Railway; “War Taxes and the Second Lib- 
erty Loan,” by S. A. Bishop, general claim agent; “Why I 
Am Buying Liberty Bonds,” by F. L. Annable, superinten- 
dent; “Thrift and Liberty Bonds,” by J. McMillan, general 
manager; “Our Duty,” by Hon. William G. McAdoo; “Ac- 
crued Interest,’ “Liberty Bonds or Direct Taxes,” “More 
Bonds and Less Blood,” “A Short History of the First Lib- 
erty Loan” and “Resources of the United States.” 

Investigation of Strike Settlement Complaint.—Formal 
complaint made by members of the trainmen’s union that 
the Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
is not executing the recent order of the Minnesota Public 
Safety Commission by which the trainmen’s strike was 
ended has led to the appointment by the commission of an 
investigating committee. This committee is composed of 
the following: Rev. S, i’. Kerfoot, president of Haline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul; Mr. Norman, a St. Paul clerk, and Robert 
Jamison, former county judge in Minneapolis. Horace 
Lowry president of the company, welcomes a searching in- 
vestigation and permanent settlement of the controversy. 
T. F. Shine, vice-president of the union, said he can see no 
reason for shifting the investigation to another body. The 
commission will not condone any violation of its order. 
The resolution read that all agitation ought to cease. 

Agreement Reached on Seattle Bridge Operating Terms. 
—The Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company, 
Seattle,, Wash., and the city of Seattle have come to an 
agreement by which the company may use the West Water- 
way bridge at West Spokane Avenue. The company has 
agreed to pay 6 per cent interest per annum on one-third 
the cost of construction of the span fully equipped, and to 
build its own approaches. A. H. Dimock, city engineer, es- 
timates that the approaches will cost between $35,000 and 
$40,000. The company will also pay as its share of the de- 
preciation one-third of the cost of the span in ten yearly 
installments. The company is to furnish power free for the 
operation of the bridge, and at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour for 
the operation of city-owned or other cars that may go over 
it. The city will condemn the west approach at the ex- 
pense of the company. It is not expected that the railway 
will be in operation over the bridge before next spring. 


Program of Association Meeting 


Conferences on War Conditions 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has made ar- 
rangements for several conferences between the special 
commission from the British Ministry of Munitions now in 
this country and employers in New York City for the con- 
sideration of problems of employment caused by the war. 
In cities where similar conferences have already been held 
the questions and answers have brought out valuable infor- 
mation concerning changes in industrial processes made 
necessary by the utilization of underskilled in place of skilled 
labor, greater use of female labor in industries, methods of 
increasing the supply and efficiency of labor, differences 
arising between employer and employee, and similar prob- 
lems. The conferences will be held at the offices of the 
Merchants’ Association. Those of most interest to electric 
railway manufacturers and operators are scheduled as fol- 
lows: 

Tuesday, Nov. 13, 10 a. m.: Munitions, machinery, engines, 
boilers, motors, railway equipment and supplies. 

Wednesday, Nov. 14, 10 a. m.: Traction companies, electric 
light, power and gas companies, steam railroads, express 
companies, telephone and telegraph companies. 

The conferences are open to any manufacturer or other 
person interested. 

The commission, two members of which will be in charge 
of each conference, consists of Sir Stephenson Kent, 
K. C. B., a member of the Council of the Ministry and 
director-general of the Labor Supply Department; H. W. 


‘ Garrod, deputy assistant secretary of Labor Regulation 


Department; G. H. Baillie, chief technical dilution officer 
of the Labor Supply Department, and Captain Cyril As- 
quith, director of the Artificer’s Allocation of the Labor 
Supply Department. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Rate of Return Should Be Higher 


Tightness of Money Market and Increased Operating 
Costs Justify Larger Returns on Utility 
Capital, Says Mr. Mortimer 


In the opinion of James D. Mortimer, president North 
American Company, New York, N. Y., facts now justify a 
higher rate of return on utility capital than in the past. 
Mr. Mortimer’s views on this subject were expressed at a 
recent hearing before the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission in a St. Louis lighting subsidiary case. 

When regulatory commissions some years ago announced 
that capital invested in public utilities was entitled to 7.5 
per cent to 8 per cent per annum after providing for all 
ordinary operating expenses and future replacements, Mr. 
Mortimer said, the market for public utility securities rap- 
idly expanded and strengthened. In arriving at a return 
of 7.5 to 8 per cent, it was reasoned that the bare interest 
cost of money was 6 per cent and that 1.5 to 2 per cent in 
addition should be allowed for profit. This return would 
probably have been sufficient in normal times for a utility 
enjoying a monopoly in a large city and with the equiva- 
lent of a guarantee that such return would be continued 
during both good and poor industrial conditions. 


New Money Costs More THAN UTILITIES EARN 


The recent rise in the cost of labor and materials, how- 
ever, has increased operating expenses at a rate much faster 
than any possible economies. To the utilities the purchas- 
ing power of money has decreased; their selling prices 
have been fixed, and they cannot procure increased returns 
except with the approval of the regulating commissions. 
This lack of stability in return and the hesitancy on the 
part of some commissions to authorize badly-needed in- 
creases in rates have made public utility investments far 
less attractive, and they have largely passed out, for the 
time being, from the conservative class. The inflation in 
values resulting from the enormous government borrowings 
is certain to remain during the war and is likely to continue 
for some years after its termination. 

These facts, Mr. Mortimer believes, now place the junior 
securities of public utility corporations in the semi-hazard- 
ous class and justify the payment of a higher rate of return 
than has been the custom in the past. All interest rates 
are certain to attain and maintain themselves on a much 
higher level than during the period preceding the outbreak 
of the war. Permanent financing of public utility corpora- 
tions is not possible at this time. Temporary financing 
by the sale of short-term notes secured by bonds in ample 
margin was possible up to a month or so ago, but the 
interest rate cost to the issuing company was 8 per cent 
or more. Thus new money cost a higher rate than the 
utilities were earning, and even then the amount of money 
that could be borrowed was very limited compared with the 
cost of the additions to physical property. 


RETURN OF 10 To 12 PER CENT Not Too HigH Now 


At the present time, continued Mr. Mortimer, there is 
no market for short-term bond-secured notes even at high 
interest yields. The only method of financing now open is 
that of selling 7 per cent preferred stock to customers. 
The amount of money that can be obtained from this source 
is presumably limited. Mr. Mortimer added: 

“A return of 10 per cent or 12 per cent would not be 
too high for public utilities during these times. Even these 
rates would not likely attract any large sum into the busi- 
ness during the continuation of the war, although they 
might be regarded as reasonable after the war’s termina- 
tion. The point to be emphasized is that pre-war standards 
are useless in estimating reasonable rates of return for 
public utility investments because the whole plane of inter- 
est rates and security yields has been very much elevated. 

“Jn the long run, the utility jointly with the regulating 
commission should endeavor so to adjust rates that the 
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actual rate of return earned on the utility capital will 
neither be higher nor lower than the cost of money to the 
utility. This we believe is the equitable viewpoint. It will 
assure the lowest rates consistent with fair cost and pre- 
vent speculation in securities of public utility corpora- 
tions.” 


Annual Reports 


Kentucky Securities Corporation 


The combined income statement of the Kentucky Securi- 
ties Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., and its operating com- 
panies in Kentucky, exclusive of inter-company charyes, 
follows for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1916 and 1917: 


1917 1916 

GPeramne” TAVERUGS) | iy ALK 5. cee Wane re oe $912,540 $850,684 

Operating” EXPSNSOAs 6c «/a'viace s/s nuk s Whsleicin stelas 480,265 438,163 
INet.operating, révenue ..i..5... s< sk se shanas $432,275 $412,522 

Miscelfaneous imcome. v..0)5'.5.. shee » OO 39,289 29,206. 
Groen IHCOTNE soa. os oe kee ha Sia See Cee $471,564 $441,728 

Pitas hares | fc). dik ewhisely eee oe 264,496 245,576 
Poh at aes Seo ae, OA i Rede ho 3 sp Ly yh $207,068 $196,152 


The railway gross earnings of the subsidiary Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company in the last fiscal year re- 
flected the generally satisfactory business conditions pre- 
vailing. The receipts showed an increase of 5.3 per cent. The 
number of passengers carried, including transfers, ete., 
were as follows for the last two fiscal years: 


1917 1916 
hesinetonrclty: lings. |. ....c), cttele<eee be 4,507,286 4,389,905 
ERSTE IAD DATOS occ 5S a, ol ayers: anes lk ovata anid teas ie 1,599,197 1,482,881 
OPRGEMCIUBES US). vices ¢ 0's 'e\ ahi ieataee te ee ae 438,324 497,054 


The aggregate traffic, showing an increase of not far from 
3 per cent, was secured without materially changing the 
number of car-hours or car-miles run. The present con- 
ditions indicate further improvements on account of pros- 
perous local business conditions. 

During the year just ended the operating companies spent 
$210,019 on new construction. Of this total $45,216 was 
for additions in the railway department and $20,878 for 
paving in this department. The new construction covered 
the necessary requirements of the increased business of 
the operating companies. 

Under an agreement effective on July 1, 1915, 18.5 per 
cent of the total combined gross earnings derived from 
transportation of passengers and freight of all classes is 
applied, first, to motormen’s and conductors’ wages and, 
second, to the payment of damages, any remaining balance 
being divided among the trainmen. The balance so divided 
for the year ended June 30, 1917, was equivalent to ap- 
proximately 1.5 cents an hour. 


Melbourne Tramways 


The traffic returns of the Melbourne (Australia) Tram- 
ways for the year ended June 30, 1917, are said to have 
been very satisfactory. There was a steady increase of both 
passengers carried and traffic receipts. The latter reached 
their maximum during March, when £77,274 were obtained, 
the greatest revenue earned in any month since the con- 
struction of the system. Notwithstanding the reduced fare 
paid per passenger, caused by the introduction of a cash 
fare of 2d. over most of the routes, the revenue per train- 
mile at 1.261d. exceeded that in any recent year. 

During the last year the cost of operation rapidly in- 
creased, the expenditures being higher than ever before. The 
extra expenses were mainly caused by the increase of wages 
granted to employees and the enhanced cost of all material, 
stores, cables and fuel as a result of war and other con- 
ditions. bis 

The traffic receipts during the last fiscal year were £841,- 
784, and the total receipts £848,300. The working expenses 
amounted to £462,132, and after the transfer of £25,000 to 
renewal reserve and £100,000 to the reconstruction reserve, 
there remained a net surplus of £240,019. The number of 
passengers carried was 103,118,379, an increase of more than 
7 per cent over the total for the preceding year. The operat- 
ing ratio for the last year was 54.8 per cent. The average 
distance traveled per 1d. was 1.628 miles, and the rides per 


capita per year were 229. The average speed, including 
stops, was 9 m.p.h. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1917] 


Service at Cost Proposed 


At the hearing on Nov. 7 of the special Massachusetts 
legislative commission on street railway financial prob- 
lems Homer Loring, representing the Association of Owners 
of Massachusetts Street Railway Securities, submitted a 
constructive plan for restoring the credit of the street rail- 
ways of the State. He said that the present critical situa- 
tion was inevitable, as a result of a fundamental weakness 
which started with the adoption of a 5-cent fare. The 
association proposes a service-at-cost plan which would 
give the public railway service at actual cost and insure 
invested money a reasonable return. An important feature 
of the plan as advanced is a reserve fund which would act 
as a barometer, and rise and fall as business varied. It 
is estimated that the owners of more than $60,000,000 of 
securities are included in the membership of the association 
which Mr. Loring represented. 


Spokane Merger Apparently Off 


No immediate plans are being made for the merger of 
the Washington Water Power Company and the Spokane 


' Traction Company, as suggested by the Washington Public 


Service Commission early this year. This announcement 
was made at Spokane during the week ended Nov. 3 by 
W. A. White, New York, chairman of the finance committee 
of the Washington Water Power Company, who was in 
Spokane on his annual inspection of the company’s Spokane 
property. Mr. White said: 

“There is no question but that the plan would mean 
economy in operation and advantages for the public in more 
frequent service and universal transfers. I understand, 


however, that the Spokane Traction Company’s status. is 


such as to make it difficult for that company to work out a 
plan by which its lines might be consolidated with ours. 


_ When the time comes the Washington Water Power Com- 


pany will probably form a separate corporation to take 
over the electric railway lines which it now operates and 
separate them from the light and power end of our busi- 
ness.” 

The railway lines of the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany and the Spokane Traction Company, controlled by the 
Inland Empire Railroad, in Spokane, have been in competi- 
tion for fourteen years. The first move toward their con- 
solidation was made in January of the present year. Later 
a merger bill was passed by the Legislature and survived 
the time limit set for the Governor to accept or reject it. 
The merger negotiations were referred to in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Feb. 17, page 318, and April 7, page 
664. 


Removal of Railway Protested 


Spurred by the Prospect of Losing Their Trans- 
portation Service Bowling Green Residents 
Act at Eleventh Hour 


Men in the employ of Cal Hirsch & Sons, St. Louis, who 
bought the tangible property of the Southern Traction Com- 
pany of Bowling Green, Ky., under foreclosure recently, 
have been stopped in their work of dismantling the system 
by injunction proceedings. These are directed against the 
several parties interested. It is pleaded that a public 
service corporation cannot at its option junk its property. 
The price realized at the sale is understood to have been 
sufficient to meet the payment on the bonds. Meanwhile 
citizens are agitating the project of obtaining by subscrip- 
tion a sum sufficient to purchase the property from the St. 
Louis house and keep their city railway. The manner in 
which Clarksville, Tenn., some time ago took over its prop- 
erty is being cited for Bowling Green’s benefit. 


Boise (Idaho) Railway.—Holders of the first mortgage 5 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds of the Boise Railroad, 
Ltd., the predecessor of the Boise Railway, were ordered to 
present their bonds on or before Nov. 10 to H. E. Dalton, 
special master, for final cancellation, indorsement and pro 
rata payment of the amount distributed from the proceeds 
of the sale of the property under foreclosure recently. 
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Boston (Mass.) Elevated Railway.—At the meeting of the 
stockholders of the Boston Elevated Railway, on Nov. 5, 
Matthew C. Brush, president of the company, urged every 
stockholder to appear in person before the legislative com- 
mittee investigating the railroad situation and give his 
moral support to the question of increasing the revenues 
of the company. The retiring directors of the company 
were re-elected. The stockholders authorized the issue of 
$2,000,000 of bonds to run for fifteen years at such rate of 
interest as may be determined by the board. 


Chambersburg & Gettysburg Electric Railway, Chambers- 
burg, Pa.—The Borough Council of Chambersburg, through 
the solicitor, presented a petition in Argument Court on 
Oct. 23, asking that Judge Gillan name a receiver for the 
Chambersburg & Gettysburg Electric Railway. The com- 
pany has advised Council that it is unable to pay for its 
share of paving the streets of the town in which its tracks 
run, and this refusal, it is contended, forfeits the franchise 
rights in town and perhaps in the county. Twenty days’ 
time was given to answer the petition. The protest of the 
company against the paving charges and the plans which 
it advanced for the settlement of the problem were referred 
to in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 13, 
page 695. 


Lincoln (Neb.) Traction Company.—The Lincoln Trac- 
tion Company has applied to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission to issue $176,000 of additional 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. The total authorized issue of preferred is 
$1,500,000. At the present time there has been issued and 
sold $1,186,700 of this amount. The new stock is to be 
sold to reimburse the company for extensions and better- 
ments already made. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio. 
—The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company has ap- 
plied to the Ohio Public Utilities Commission for authority 
to issue $1,532,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be 
sold at 85, and $500,000 of preferred stock, to be sold at 
par. The proceeds of these issues are to be used in paying 
for improvements made in 1916 and 1917. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Company.—The Market 
Street Elevated Passenger Railway, the Union Traction 
Company and the Philadelphia Traction Company, constitu- 
ent companies in the Philadelphia Rapid Transit system, 
appealed to the United States District Court on Oct. 22 for 
restitution of $73,768 and interest collected by William Mc- 
Coach, former collector of internal revenue, under the excise 
tax law of 1909. The companies assert they are leased to 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, but maintain a 
corporate existence for the collection of rents and income 
for distribution among their stockholders. The government, 
it was claimed, levied taxes against the related companies 
for the years 1911 and 1912 on the ground that they were 
subject to the excise law. Counsel for the companies 
claimed the taxes were unjustly assessed, as the parties 
were acting under lease agreement and were not doing 
business under the provision of the excise tax law. Deci- 
sion was reserved. 


St. Louis, Lakewood & Grant Park Railway, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Bondholders of the St. Louis, Lakewood & Grant 
Park Railway filed suit in the St. Louis Circuit Court on 
Oct. 31, alleging that they have received no interest on 
their bonds since October, 1914. W. G. Carpenter, attorney 
for the bondholders, says the company operated two pas- 
senger cars until the floods of 1915 washed away a bridge 
over the River Des Peres. Traffic has not been resumed 
since then. The petition says some of the rails have been 
stolen and that little or no care has been taken of the 
company’s property. The line extends from the end of 
the Cherokee line 4 miles into St. Louis County. The 
bondholders seek the appointment of a receiver to foreclose 
the mortgage securing the bonds and to sell the property for 
their benefit. 

Steubenville, East Liverpool & Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio.—The Steubenville, East 
Liverpool & Beaver Valley Traction Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio with an authorized 
capital stock of $4,500,000 as a consolidation of the Steu- 
benville & East Liverpool Railway & Light Company, the 
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East Liverpool Traction & Lighting Company and the Ohio 
River Passenger Railway. The application to the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission for permission for the con- 
solidation and the terms of the proposal were referred to 
briefly in the ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL of July 7, page 34. 
The approval of the consolidation was noted in the issue for 
Aug. 4, page 203. 


Electric Railway Monthly Earnings 


AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD, WHEATON, ILL. 


Operating Operating Operating Fixed Net 
Period Revenue Expenses Income Charges Income 
1m., Sept., °17 * $202,865 *$138,015 $64,850 $385,574 $29,276 
i te 16 183,593 *124,894 58,699 35,935 22,764 
re _ ‘17 «$1,638,859 *1,165,943 472,916 321,659 151,257 
Pa . 16 «1,537,671 *1,021,229 616,442 326,495 189,947 
BATON ROUGE (LA.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1im., Aug., °17 $18,122 *$9,772 $8,350 $3,606 $4,744 
i as "16 17,352 *8,528 8,824 3,528 5,296 
Nd " ghey 225,492 110,971 114.521 42,432 72,089 
13°” “ 16 207,284 *104,233 103,051 37,623 65,428 
BROCKTON & PLYMOUTH STREET RAILWAY 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
1Im., Aug., °17 $15,509 *$11,605 $3,904 $1,252 $2,652 
ifs. Ms 16 15,933 *10,446 5,487 1,105 4,382 
it Bs 4 gi hy 125,442 *121,453 3,989 14,0738 710,084 
Hee sg "16 120,829 *103,765 16,564 13,242 3,322 
CAPE BRETON ELECTRIC COMPANY, SYDNEY, N. S. 

1im.,Aug., ‘17 $39,683 *$26,667 $13,016 $6,552 $6,464 
eu si "16 35,264 *19,185 16,079 6,568 9,511 
13s s 2 437,604 *266,661 170,943 78,718 92,225 
12 “ “ 16 885,278 *225,932 159,346 78,532 80,814 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ELECTRIC PROPERTIES, 
KEOKUK, IOWA 


CENTRAL 


1im., Aug. fs $26,687  *$19,565 $7,122 $2,371 $4,751 
ee sf 16 24,196 *17,081 7,115 2,014 5,101 
jh Big a wae 302.865  *210,995 91,870 25,796 66,074 
12 “ , 16 293,038 190,390 102,648 23,220 79,428 
COLUMBUS (GA.) ELECTRIC COMPAN ¥ 
im, Aug., ‘17 $92,681 *$36,376 $56,305  $31,07 $25,230 
Oe " "16 74,427 *29,465 44,962 38°654 16,308 
12 “ “7 17 1,023,721 *388,162 . 635,559 347,146 288,411 
12 ol 16 814,064 *339,132 474,932 344,091 180,841 
COLUMBUS RAILWAY, POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
1m.,Sept., °17 $949,881 *$244,555 $105,326 $42,209 $62,187 
a PS "16 289,975  *177,917 112,058 42,862 69,196 
PA Bly 17 3,884 890 *2,664,680 1,220,210 543,204 677,006 
Barres NAS "16 3,426,016 *2,007,953 1,418,063 509,659 908,404 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RAILWAY & LIGHT SYSTEM, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


1m., Sept., '17 $1,695,725 *$1.058,018 $637,707 $442,529 $195,178 
1 16 1,434,201  *799/304 684,897 421,048 218,849 
1p on 17 18,843,595 *11,290,067 7,553,528 5.178,205 2,375,323 
1 te '16 16,340,522 *8,746,988 7,593,534 4,961,774 2,631,760 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, 
PORTLAND, ME 
Im., Sept, [17 $281,195 *§159,490 $121,705 $70,230 $51,475 
Leet Vanek LOTS 55.575 114,437 69,098 45,339 
[Qi a T 8.049,084 #2,001.374 1,047,858 814,815 233,038 
12 “ 16 2'803,676 *1,701,853 1,101,823 802,307 299,510 
EASTERN TEXAS ELECTRIC COMPANY, BEAUMONT, TEX 
im.,Aug., ’17 $79,889  *$45,938 $33,951 $12,419 4$23,755 
eg a eee da 71,088  *39,148 31,940 9,059 22,881 
12 “ 17 916,137 *498,222 417,915 125,164 $301,672 
i2“ “ 16 818,903 *428,528 385,375 106,249 279,126 
HL PASO (TEX.) ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Im.,Aug., '17 $105,941 *$71,710 $84,231 $6,339 $27,892 
1‘ 16 84,156 *78,121 6,035 4,919 1,115 
12 « ‘17 1,265,299 *760,604 504,695 61,913 442,782 
134 16 1,054,363 *603,227 451,186 54,883 396,253 


GALVESTON-HOUSTON ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
GALVESTON, TEX. 


im., Aug., ‘17 $183.597 *$116,715 $66,882 $387,907 $28,975 
Ls e 16 168,724 *104,365 64,359 86,429 27,930 
rere sy "17 1,976,958 "1,813, one 663,009 444,620 218,389 
12 * + 16 1,985,343 *1,215,65 719,692 487,888 282,354 
GRAND RAPIDS se Ds RAILWAY 
1m.,Sept., "17 $114,77 *$73,920 $40,853 $18,219 $22,634 
5 ee ee ey 16 111,638 *72,249 39,389 15,842 23,547 
ae 4 1,308,439 *872,905 485,534 212,329 223,205 
Lae oe "16 1,279,977 *839,802 440,175 176,619 263,556 
HOUGHTON COUNTY TRACTION COMPANY, 

HOUGHTON, MICH 
1m., Aug., °17 $29,133 *$19,248 $9,890 $5,096 $4,794 
: ie 3 16 29,459 *16,327 13,132 5,241 7,891 
12 “ . "17 339,876 *203,514 136,362 61,950 74,412 
12“ ne 16 313,999 *175,833 138,166 65,042 738,124 
JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) TRACTION COMPANY 
1Im., Aug., '17 $53,176 *$36,982 $16,194 $15,815 $379 
‘ey a 16 49,422 *34,769 14,653 15,408 755 
12 “ 46 47, 663,524 *444,714 218,810 187,483 31,327 
sy Rag ‘ea 16 617,874 *419,744 198,130 180,890 17,240 
KEOKUK (IOWA) ELECTRIC COMPANY’ 
Im., Aug., '17 $21,479 *$15,920 ~° $5,559 $2,319 $3,240 
Bog ae 16 19,794 *13.897 5,897 2,011 3,886 
12 “ o as 242,986 *168,818 eats 25,675 48,4938 
12 “ . 16 239,439 *154,239 85,200 22,890 62,310 
*Includes taxes. tDeficit. tIncludes non-operating income. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Car Safety Equipment Insisted Upon 


Massachusetts Public Service Commission in Con- 
necticut Valley Case Requires Safety 
Equipment on One-Man Cars 


One-man cars will not be authorized by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Massachusetts unless such rolling stock 
is provided with the safety equipment now looked upon as 
standard for this class of service or with subsequent im- 
provements upon present designs. This policy was made 
known by Chairman McLeod at a hearing in Boston on 
Nov. 8, when the Connecticut Valley Street Railway ap- 
peared before the board in behalf of a petition to obtain 
the commission’s consent to the use of two one-man cars on 
the Millers Falls branch of the road. R. H. Holt of Gas- 
ton, Snow & Saltonstall, Boston, appeared as counsel for 
the company. John A. Taggert, Greenfield, Mass., its gen- 
eral superintendent, also took part in the proceedings. 


THE COMPANY’S PLEA 


Mr. Holt said that one-man cars had formerly been 
operated on the Millers Falls branch of the company’s sys- 
tem until the commission ordered two-man service some 
time ago. At present traffic was lighter than formerly. 
The company had endeavored to obtain one-man cars from 
three manufacturers, but without success. Bids were in 
hand from the Wason Manufacturing Company, Brightwood, 
Mass.; the Osgood Bradley Car Company, Worcester, Mass., 
and the Laconia Car Company, Laconia, N. H., when the 
railway company was notified that the first two manufac- 
turers must withdraw their tenders on account of entry 
into war material production for the federal government. 
The third company also withdrew its bids before the road 
acted upon the matter. Hence the railway company’s offi- 
cials sought permission to convert existing equipment into 
one-man cars, closing up the rear door and operating with- 
out the usual automatic safety apparatus. It was felt 
that the high initial cost of a new car provided with full 
automatic equipment was an obstacle to its purchase at this 
time. The management also desired to use a truck built 
in two sections in order to minimize oscillation, and felt 
that the trucks of some makers were not entirely suited to 
its conditions. 

Chairman McLeod called upon George W. Bishop, chief 
of the commission’s inspection department, for his opinion 
of the proposed use of non-automatic cars of the one-man 
type. Mr. Bishop discountenanced the use of such equip- 
ment. The chairman informed the petitioner that the 
board would hesitate to approve the operation of one-man 
cars without safety equipment and ordered the petition 
placed on file, pending further efforts on the part of the 
company to procure the necessary safety appliances. At 
the hearing the commission did not take the position that 
the company should purchase entirely new rolling stock 
units for the proposed service, but insisted upon the adop- 
tion of the full safety equipment in all rebuilt as well as in 
new rolling stock of the one-man type. 


Appeal to Council for Fare Change 


According to recent reports, Marshall P. Sampesell, pres- 
ident of the Seattle & Rainier Valley Railway, Seattle, 
Wash., formerly known as the Seattle, Renton & Southern 
Railway, will ask the Council of Seattle for relief from the 
franchise obligation requiring the sale of 4-cent tickets. 
In the event the City Council refuses to amend the com- 
pany’s franchise as it relates to car tickets, the company 
will still have the alternative of a petition to the State 
Public Service Commission. Amicable settlement of dif- 
ferences between the city of Seattle and the Seattle & 
Rainier Valley Railway recently has prompted the railway 
to ask the Council for relief rather than carry the matter 
to the Public Service Commission. 
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Passenger Profiteering 


Short Shrift Likely for Passengers Who Seek to 
Evade War Tax on Their Car Fares 


Interurban passengers between Alton, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., who try to evade the war tax by paying their fare in 
installments will have to make explanations to the federal 
authorities. W. C. Myers, general superintendent of the 
Alton, Granite City & St. Louis Traction Company, has in- 
structed conductors to report any case in which through 
passengers insist on paying their fare in amounts so small 
as not to be taxable. The one-way fare is 45 cents, and the 
8 per cent tax applies to all fares over 35 cents. The tax on 
the 45-cent fare is 4 cents. Any passenger who pays fare to 
an intermediate point and then remains on the car and pays 
for the rest of the trip with the apparent intention of avoid- 
ing the war tax will be turned over to the federal authori- 
ties. The tax applies to single fares of more than 35 cents, 
but does not apply to commutation tickets or season tickets 
between St. Louis and Alton, which are sold by the electric 
railway and two steam railroads. 


Unprofitable Lines to Go 


Portland Company Makes Request to That Effect— 
Suggest Subsidy as an Alternative 


F. I. Fuller, general manager of the Portland Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore., recently requested 
the City Council for permission to discontinue service on 
a number of short ends and stub lines in various districts 
of the city so that the cost of operation may be reduced. 
The discontinuance of these lines and a general reduction 
in service as planned are in accordance with the suggestions 
recently made by the State Public Service Commission when 
the company petitioned that body for permission to raise 
its fares to 6 cents. When he made the request to the 
Council Mr. Fuller stated that if his appeal was granted 
the company would be relieved of an expense of several 
thousand dollars a month. 

In regard to a number of lines built to certain additions 
to the city and operated at a loss, Mr. Fuller said the com- 
pany would refuse to operate such lines unless the real 
estate owners guaranteed the full expense of operation 
over the revenues received from their operation. Owners 
along the Kings Heights and Arlington Heights lines have 
already made such arrangements, and the owners of the 
Errol Heights line are negotiating to this end. 

The City Council decided that it would go over the va- 
rious lines which the company desires to abandon and hold 
a hearing later on the petition so that all parties interested 
would receive an opportunity to be present before any 
formal action is taken. 


Traffic Studies in Connecticut 


Utilities Commission Reports on Conditions in 
Waterbury—Traffic Expert Retained by Bridge- 
port Recommends Cars in Trains and 
Purchase of Light-Weight Cars 


The Public Utilities Commission of Connecticut reported 
on Noy. 2 in regard to the inquiry made by it with respect 
_to service and equipment furnished by the Connecticut Com- 
pany on its Waterbury lines. The inquiry by the commis- 
sion was made following a request of Mayor Scully. The 
commission visited Waterbury on Oct. 19. A meeting was 
held in the Mayor’s office at which J. K. Punderford, vice- 
president and general manager of the company, was pres- 
ent. Mr. Punderford admitted that the service in Waterbury 
was lacking in some essentials, but said that this was due 
very largely to the abnormal industrial conditions with 
which the company was confronted. In its finding the com- 
mission said that in considering what is or would be reason- 
ably satisfactory service certain unavoidable and abnormal 
conditions with which the company was confronted, par- 


ticularly at Waterbury, should be taken into consideration. 


It did say, however, that these conditions should not prevent 
the company from having all cars in service in sanitary 
condition. 
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J. Peyton Clark, traffic expert, who was engaged recently 
by the city of Bridgeport to report on the service of the 
Connecticut Company in that city, presented a preliminary 
report to the Council on Nov. 5. Mr. Clark declared that 
the poles, wires and other property of the company were in 
a fair condition, but that better service could be given with 
more modern rolling stock. He reported that the suburban 
service was better than the city service, which failed to pro- 
vide adequately for rush-hour demands. With respect to 
jitney competition, he said that the jitney could not exist 
on a 5-cent fare in a city where adequate electric railway 
service was in effect. He recommended a loop in Water 
Street to relieve congestion and suggested the operation of 
cars in trains during the rush hours. He urged an increase 
in the number of cars, and suggested the purchase of fifty 
light-weight cars at an approximate cost of $250,000. He 
is said to have declared that this expenditure for new cars 
would be returned to the company in six months’ time by 
the saving which would be effected in operating costs and 
by the increased revenue which would result to the company. 


Increase in Fare Postponed.—The proposed increase of 
fare on the Northern Massachusetts Street Railway, Athol, 
Mass., scheduled to go into effect on Nov 2, has been post- - 
poned until Dec. 1 by order of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts. A hearing will be held at the office 
of the commission in Boston on Nov. 8. 


Survey of Trenton Traffic Proposed.—The City Commis- 
sion of Trenton, N. J., decided recently to employ experts to 
make a survey of conditions on the lines of the Trenton & 
Mercer County Traction Corporation. The report of the ex- 
perts to the City Commission will be transmitted to the 
State Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 


Connecticut Fare Hearing Postponed.—The hearing on 
the petition of the city of Hartford, Conn., for a reduction 
in the fare of the Connecticut Company from 6 cents to 5 
cents, arranged to be held before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Connecticut on Nov. 12, has been postponed until 
Dec. 3 at the request of Corporation Counsel Cole of the 
city. 

School Tickets Will Be Sold.—The Columbus Railway, 
Power & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio, has put on sale 
five-day-a-week school tickets, good on its Westerville inter- 
urban line. They will be on sale the last five days of each 
month and will be sold only to persons having credentials 
showing that they are connected with some university, 
public or private school. 


Fare Increase Sought in Wheeling.—Application has 
been made to the Public Utilities Commission of West Vir- 
ginia by the West Virginia Traction & Electric Company, 
Wheeling, for an increase in fare on the Elm Grove line 
from 5 to 6 cents. This will affect the line only between 
Wheeling and West Alexander. The company claims that 
the increase is necessary if it is to make the improvements 
desired by the public at the present time. 


Dormitory for Bridgeport Men.—The Connecticut Com- 
pany has opened a dormitory for its men on the spare list 
at Bridgeport and has taken out a permit to conduct a 
lodging house, in accordance with the State statutes. A 
large room has been set apart for this purpose at the Con- 
gress Street carhouse, and twelve white enamel beds for the 
use of motormen and conductors assigned to extra trips 
have been installed. No charge is made to the men for 
their night’s lodging. 


Rehearing in Jitney Bonding Case Denied.—Litigation in 
the fight of the jitney drivers of Seattle, Wash., to compel 


‘H. O. Fishback, State Insurance Commissioner, to issue to 


their mutual bonding company a certificate to do business 
without posting the necessary cash reserves required by 
law, was concluded recently when the Supreme Court at 
Olympia denied the jitney drivers’ petition for a rehearing 
in the case. The court sustained the stand taken by Com- 
missioner Fishback. 

Believe in Electric Freight Transportation.—One of the 


planks in the platform of the Democratic candidates for 
freeholder in Bergen County, N. J., at the recent election 
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was: “We believe that the electric railways of the State 
should be compelled to carry freight, at least during the 
war, under the direction and supervision of the Public 
Utilities Commission. This would enable the farmer to get 
his produce to the consumer in the cities quickly and cheaply. 
It would reduce the high cost of living.” 


Hearing on One-Man Cars Postponed.—The hearing on 
the petition of the Worcester & Warren Street Railway, 
Brookfield, Mass., for authority to operate one-man cars, 
scheduled to take place before the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts on Oct. 29, was postponed until 
Nov. 5. Officials of the railway appeared before the board 
to give their reasons why the road between Worcester and 
Warren should be allowed to use the one-man car, but the 
board was of the opinion that the road did not inform the 
public sufficiently of its intention to make a change in the 
service. 

Ohio Company Appeals for Aid in Collection of War Tax. 
—In order that mistakes may be avoided in making change, 
due to the addition of odd cents for the war tax on inter- 
urban fares, the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company 
Akron, Ohio, is appealing to the public through newspaper 
advertisements to buy tickets at the regular ticket offices, 
instead of paying fares to conductors. The advertisements 
- of the company say: “It should be borne in mind that con- 
ductors have many duties to perform in addition to col- 
lecting fares and that when this part of their duty is les- 
sened it enables them to give better service.” 


Interurban Tariffs Suspended.—The Public Service Com- 
‘mission of Oregon has suspended until Nov. 30 the tariffs 
filed by the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
which were to have become effective on Oct. 30. The tariffs 
advance the freight rates 15 per cent on all class and com- 
modity rates, and switching rates on the interurban lines. 
They also abolish the passenger transfer between the in- 
terurban and city lines, together with all commutation and 
round-trip fares. The latter fares were put in by order of 
the commission in 1911, and cannot be changed without a 
formal hearing, which will be set in the near future. 


Utilities Need Not Advertise New Rates in Advance.— 
The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio has notified Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox that there is no law to compel utilities 
companies to advertise proposed increases in rates in local 
papers previous to filing them with the commission. Gov- 
ernor Cox had suggested that giving notice in this way 
thirty days in advance would afford full information to 
patrons, who could then have an opportunity to file objec- 
tions. The commission may find a way around this by 
inserting advertisements on its own account. It is believed 
that the receipt of complaints or objections at an early 
date would facilitate the work of the commission. 


Accidents in New York and New Jersey During October.— 
According to the report of the National Highways Protec- 
tion .Society, eighty-eight persons, of whom thirty were 
children, were killed by automobiles on the streets and 
highways of New York State during October. In New 
York City forty-two persons were killed by automobiles, 
five by surface cars and three by wagons, as compared with 
thirty-nine by automobile, four by surface cars and eleven 
by wagons in October, 1916. In New Jersey twenty-six per- 
sons were killed by automobiles, two by trolley and one by 
wagon. Twelve persons were killed at highway grade 
crossings in New York State and five in New Jersey. 


Business of Motor Truck Extension of Railway Grows.— 
The Shelbyville & Mount Eden Motor Truck Company, 
originally designed as a freight transportation line to con- 
nect with the freight cars of the Louisville & Interurban 
Railway at Shelbyville, Ky., is now carrying passengers. 
In addition to a light passenger-carrying car which meets 
the passenger trains of the company, the freight. trucks 
have been fitted with folding seats which let down from the 
sides of the car. Outgoing passengers or incoming pas- 
sengers are picked up by the truck drivers and transported 
over the route for a nominal fare. With more than a year 
and a half behind it, the motor truck extension of the inter- 
urban line has proved that it meets a need. This concern 
is independent of the railway, but, having given a bond, it 
operates under a joint rate with the electric line: Some- 
times three trucks are required to handle the business. 
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Personal Mention 


E. S. Bigelow, secretary-treasurer of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Interurban Freight Terminal Company, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Rail- 
way. 

L. P. Baurhenn, superintendent of the Hudson division 
of the Public Service Railway, has been appointed to a 
similar position on the Essex division, with headquarters in 
Newark. e 


Elmer L. Williams, division superintendent of the Public 
Service Railway at Essex, N. J., will hereafter do special 
work connected with the office of the general superintendent 
at Newark. 


A. P. McCullough, supervisor at the West New York ecar- 
house of the Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Hudson division to 
succeed L. P. Baurhenn. 


Henry T. Ledbetter, for some time auditor of the Empire 
District Electric Company, Joplin, Mo., has been appointed 
auditor of the Toledo Railways & Light Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, to succeed C. E. Murray. 


M. S. Sloan, upon his resignation as vice-president and 
general manager of the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company, New Orleans, La., which was noted recently 
in these columns, was the recipient of a tea service and 
chest of solid sterling silver from the employees of the 
company. 

W. E. Herring, industrial agent of the Puget Sound Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company, Seattle, Wash., has been 
elected chairman of the new industrial opportunities com- 
mittee of the industrial bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club. The committee is com- 
posed of thirty-six men engaged in manufacturing and mer- 
cantile lines. 


W. E. Grogman, freight agent of the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Interurban Freight Terminal Company, has been in rail- 
road freight work for fifteen years. For the last ten years 
he has been with the Kansas City Terminal Company, the 
organization of railroads operating the Union Station, of 
which he has been chief clerk in the freight department 
for three years. 


C. E. Murray, who recently resigned as secretary and 
auditor of the Toledo Railways & Light Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, was tendered a dinner at the Toledo Club on Oct. 25 by 
seventy-five company officials and associates. He was 
presented with a platter, on which the names of his asso- 
ciates were engraved. Mr. Murray will become secretary 
and auditor of the Empire Gas & Electric Company of 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


J. R. Harrigan, general manager of the Kansas City, 
Clay County & St. Joseph Railway, on Oct. 31 was also 
elected president of the Kansas City (Mo.) Interurban 
Freight Terminal Company, the station of which was opened 
for business on Oct. 10 for use by the interurban electric 
railways operating into Kansas City. All the officers and 
directors of the terminal company are actively engaged in 
the interurban electric railway business. The stock of the 
company is owned by interests associated with two of the 
interurban electric railroads that enter Kansas City. Other 
railroads entering the city will use the terminal under lease. 


C. F. Holmes, one of the directors of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Interurban Freight Terminal Company, is president, 
of the Kansas City-Western Railway, which position he has 
occupied since 1903, when he secured his interest in the 
property. He had previously for several years been gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan Street Railway, Kansas 
City, Mo., and had effected the consolidation of three groups 
of companies into the Metropolitan. Before that Mr. Holmes 
was connected with the Westport & Belt Railway, of which 
his father, Nehemiah Holmes, had been president. OG. F. 
Holmes worked for the Westport & Belt Railway success- 
sively through the stages of horse, cable and electric op- 
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eration, being general manager of the company through the 
last two periods. 


J. F. Holman, vice-president of the Interurban Freight 
Terminal Company, is general freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Short Line. He started railroading fifteen years ago 
with the Hocking Valley line at Columbus, Ohio, as assistant 
receiving clerk in the freight department and advanced in 
the following three years through all positions. He then 
entered the office as bill clerk and later was promoted to 
rate clerk. He was with the Hocking Valley for six years. 
From that company he went to the Ohio Electric Railway 
as local freight agent at Columbus. Four years later, in 
1912, he went to Kansas City and for three months he was 
in the rating department of the local freight office of the 
Santa Fé railroad. Subsequently he served three months 
as chief clerk and rate clerk of the joint offices at Kansas 
City of the Pere Marquette and Missouri & Northern Ar- 
kansas railroads. Mr. Holman’s freight experience with 
railroads in the Kansas City territory prepared him espe- 
cially well for the appointment he then received of general 
freight agent of the Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph 
Railway, the Missouri Short Line. Mr. Holman made the 
first tariffs for the company and has built up its freight 
business from the ground. 


W. F. Carr, for the last seven and one-half years engineer 
of maintenance of way of the Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria 
Railway, Ottawa, Ill, included in the system of the 
Illinois Traction Company, 
has resigned to become en- 
gineer of the Chicago, South 
Bend & Northern Indiana 
Railway, South Bend, Ind. 
While acting as consulting 
engineer for all depart- 
ments, he will have direct 
supervision of all roadway, 
track, bridges and buildings. 
Mr. Carr was born in 1881. 
He began his work in the 
railway field in 1897 with 
the Wabash Railroad serv- 
ing successively in section 
work, as rodman and as 
transitman. He was em- 
ployed as a transitman on 
the Frisco Railroad for a 
short period, and in all spent 
about eight and one-half years in the steam road field 
in various occupations connected with the roadway depart- 
ment. He began work with the Illinois Traction System 
eleven years ago, serving the first two years of this period 
as a transitman in making a resurvey of the entire sys- 
tem for record purposes. For the next three and one-half 
years he was employed as assistant engineer of the system, 
working under L. B. Martin and taking part in the con- 
struction of the line into St. Louis, and the Belt Lines in 
Decatur, Edwardsville and Springfield. Since April 1, 1910, 
he has been engineer of maintenance of way of the north 
property of the Illinois Traction System, the Chicago, 
Ottawa & Peoria Railway, in charge of track and roadway, 
buildings, bridges, overhead lines and signals. He con- 
tinued in this position until the present time. 

E. M. Walker, whose resignation as general manager of 
the Dubuque (Iowa) Electric Company was reported in the 
ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL for Sept. 15, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Terre Haute division of the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company. 
In this capacity Mr. Walker will have full charge of the 
electric lighting and power work in the city of Terre Haute 
and a number of suburban towns, the city railway system 
and certain sections of the interurban lines radiating from 
Terre Haute. In announcing Mr. Walker’s appointment to 
the people of Dubuque, in which city he was formerly lo- 
cated, the local newspapers reviewed the many improve- 
ments installed under his direction, and had only words of 


W. F. CARR 


praise for the manner in which he had managed the local 


property. They expressed great regret at the loss to the 
civic and social life of Dubuque as well as to the public 


service. 
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C. S. Keever, as noted recently in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, has been appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Union Traction Company of Indiana, with office 
’ at Anderson. As stated pre- 

viously, he was the oldest 
division superintendent in 
point of service, having 
worked up through the 
ranks of the Union Traction 
System. Mr. Keever was 
born at Fountain City, Ind., 
in. February, 1882. He en- 
tered the service of the 
Union Traction Company in 
1901 as a conductor and was 
later appointed a motorman 
on one of the interurban 
lines. In 1903 he was made 
instructor of motormen and 
conductors for the entire 
system. The following year 
he became division superin- 
tendent at Tipton. He held 
that position until Jan. 1, 1907. Since that time he has been 
superintendent of the Muncie division, which office he has 
just relinquished. , 


C. S. KEEVER 


Luke Grant has been appointed publicity manager of the 
Chicago (Ill.) Elevated Railways and the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, both of which are under the 
management of Britton I. Budd. Mr. Grant has been con- 
nected with Chicago newspapers for more than fifteen years, 
during which time he covered much of the traction news 
in the city. He left the newspaper field three years ago 
to enter upon special investigation work for the United 
States Industrial Commission. Upon completion of this 
work and the discontinuance of the commission, he entered 
upon general publicity work for himself, handling among 
other campaigns the publicity for the Universal Military 
Training League. Mr. Grant has been editing the Elevated 
News since it was begun. He is now planning to bring 
out a new publication for use on the Chicago North Shore 
& Milwaukee Railroad which will be known as the North 
Shore Bulletin. This will be a monthly publication, as is 
also the Hlevated News. A third publication which will be 
established is The Safety Bulletin. It will be issued for 
the company’s employees to promote safety work. Both 
the Elevated News and the North Shore Bulletin will be 
for the use of the employees and the public. Mr. Grant 
was born in Scotland. He has been a resident of Chicago 
for more than twenty-seven years. 


A. G. Snell, who has been appointed division superin- 
tendent at Muncie for the Union Traction Company of 
Indiana, has been in railway work nearly twenty years, 
about fifteen of which were 
spent continuously with the 
Union Traction Company. 
He began in the shops at 
Muncie in 1898 and soon 
afterward became connected 
with the transportation de- 
partment, which he served 
in various capacities. He 
was for six years following 
1904 chief clerk to C. A. 
Baldwin, then superinten- 
dent of transpurtation of 
the Union Traction Com- 
pany, and in June, 1910, was 
appointed division passenger 
and freight agent with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 
He held that position for 
about three years, when he 
resigned to become superintendent of transportation of the 
Rockford & Interurban Railway at Rockford, Ill., in charge 
of the interurban divisions and the city lines in Rockford, 
Ill., and Janesville, Wis. He returned to the Union Traction 
Company on Oct. 1 of this year. Mr. Snell was educated at 
Culver Academy in Northern Indiana. 
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New Publications 


Mc- 


By C. Frank Allen. 
New York, N. Y. 


Business Law for Engineers. 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
Cloth, $3. 

This is an instructive as well as an entertaining book on 
the important fundamental features of law that an engineer 
should understand. The first section, dealing with elements 
of law, is a readable discussion from which the engineer 
can obtain a general idea of when and how to act for him- 
self and when to seek expert advice. No attempt is made 
to list the exceptions arising under varying laws. The 
second part of the book deals with the writing of forms and 
other essentials of contract letting. 


Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Vol. 38. Published by the Society, New York, 
N. Y., 1371 pages. 

Electric railway men will find the following papers in 
this volume of the A. S. M. E. Transactions of special in- 
terest: “Standardization of Power Plant Operating Costs,” 
by Walter N. Polakov; “Report Upon Efficiency Tests of 
a 30,000-Kw. Cross-compound Steam Turbine,” by H. G. 
Stott and W. S. Finlay, Jr.; “Clasp Brakes for Heavy- 
Passenger-Equipment Cars,” by T. L. Burton; “Mechanical 
Design of Electric Locomotives,” by A. F. Batchelder. The 
paper “How Does Industrial Valuation Differ from Public 
Utility Valuation?” by John H. Gray, is also of interest 
to utility men in general. 

J. E. Aldred Lectures on Engineering Practice. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 254 pages; paper, $1. 

These lectures are the first series of a course of lectures 
established about a year ago in the department of engineer- 
ing of the Johns Hopkins University. They are designed to 
present the essential features of the planning, construction 
and operation of modern engineering projects. This series 
contains nine lectures. Those of special interest to electric 
railway engineers and utility men are: “Some Things En- 
gineers Should Know Concerning the Rudiments of Cor- 
porate Finance,’ by Ralph D. Mershon; “The Development 
of Power from the Standpoint of the Boiler Room,” by C. F. 
Hirshfeld; “Rapid Transit Problems in American Cities,” by 
George Staples Rice; “Some Practical Problems Met with 
in the Design and Construction of Bridges and Similar 
Structures,” by W. W. Pagon; “Public Utility Engineering 
and Finance,” by Herbert A. Wagner. Only a limited num- 
ber of copies are available. 

Lubricating Engineers’ Handbook. By John R. Battle. J.B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 333 pages. 
Price, $4 net. 

To quote the sub-title of this work it is “a reference book 
of data, tables and general information for the use of 
lubricating engineers, oil salesmen, operating engineers, mill 
and power plant superintendents, machinery designers and 
others.” It covers in a large number of short chapters the 
essentials of the subject, including briefly the characteristics 
of different lubricants, oil and grease testing, mechanical 
and lubricating data, and the application of the principles 
of lubrication to many different types of machinery. The 
economics of the subject are also briefly treated. One very 
short chapter is given to electric street and interurban cars. 
In view of the wide range of topics covered and the com- 
paratively small compass of the book the treatment is neces- 
sarily somewhat superficial, but it contains a mass of hints 
and facts drawn from practice. It should, therefore, prove 
suggestive to every electric railway man who has to do with 
the lubrication of motors, compressors, machine tools, 
power-house machinery, etc. 


According to the report of the railway bureau of the gov- 
ernment-general of Chosen (Corea) for the year ended 
March 31, 1916, the open light railway and tramway lines 
at the end.of the year had a mileage of 64.9, as compared 
to 44.5 miles the year before. A total of 144.4 miles are not 
yet opened. It is said that the results of traffic were very 
good, reaching 445,348 yen in total receipts. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously reported. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


*Empire State Railroad Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
This company has been incorporated to take over, under 
the conditions noted in the ELectric RaILwAy JOURNAL 
for Nov. 3, page 835, part of the property of the Empire 
United Railways, Inc., sold recently under foreclosure. 
Officers: H. S. Holden, president; Frank R. Ford, chair- 
man of executive committee; J. C. Nelson, vice-president 
and general manager; H. J. Clark, treasurer; S. C. Stivers, . 
secretary and comptroller; J. H. Yoder, auditor; H. C. 
Beatty, assistant secretary, and J. M. Hyland, assistant 
treasurer. 


*Steubenville, East Liverpool & Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio.—Incorporated as a con- 


. Solidation of the Steubenville & East Liverpool Railway & 


Light Company, the East Liverpool Traction & Light Com- 
pany and the Ohio River Passenger Railway. Capital stock, 
$4,500,000. Incorporators: J. H. Maxwell, George H. Faulk 
and J. E. Delaney. 


FRANCHISES 


Baltimore, Md.—An ordinance has been introduced in the 
City Council of Baltimore to authorize the United Railways 
& Electric Company to construct a number of small sections 
of connecting and second tracks from one to six blocks long, 
also curves and switches to improve car service. 


Boston, Mass.—The Public Service Commission of Massa- 
chusetts has granted permission to the Boston Elevated 
Railway to construct a loop at the new Everett terminal 
of its line. 


Westfield, Mass.—The Turners Falls Power & Electric 
Company has received a franchise from the Selectmen of 
Westfield for entering Westfield and the privilege of selling 
power to the Springfield Street Railway. The line will be 
brought in from the Southampton line to the town dike and 
then proceed to the West Springfield line. 


Walkerville, Ont.—Acting on the application of the Co- 
operative Essex County Hydro-Radial Association, the On- 
tario Railway Board has refused to sanction the by-law 
recently indorsed by the electors of Walkerville to allow 
the Sandwich, Windsor & Amherstburg Railway to fie 
track extensions in Walkerville. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C.— 
This company is reconstructing its track on Main Street 
between Seventh Avenue and Broadway with heavier rails. 
The cost is estimated at $6,000. 

Key West (Fla.) Electric Company.—This company pro- 
poses to lay new rails on Eaton Street. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga.—This 
company, which is now operating cars to Nancy’s Crossing, 
34 mile south of the point where camp activities begin, has 
begun laying rails for the extension of its line along the 
western side of the Southern Railway to the remount sta- 
tion, directly across the YTailroad from Peachtree Road and 
the camp proper. Street car passengers will be discharged 
at a point directly in front of the old Georgia cavalry field, 
at which point a viaduct is being built to span the railroad 
tracks. By this method the company, in reaching Camp 
Gordon, does not cross the tracks of the Southern Railroad 
Company. 

Joplin & Pittsburg Railway, Pittsburg, Kan.—Work on 
the final survey for the extension of the Joplin & Pittsburg 
Railway from a point 1 mile south of the Waco station to 
1% miles west has been begun. This line will serve three 
ore mills already in operation and several others now under 
construction, and will later be extended to Lawton. 


; 
: 
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‘Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn.— 


_ Commissioner Oscar Keller has announced that the con- 


struction of all extensions of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company in St. Paul planned for this year have been com. 
pleted and the lines are open for traffic. These extensions 
include that of the St. Clair-Hope line from Oxford Street 


_to Fairview Avenue and the Payne Avenue line on Maryland 


Street from Forest Street to Duluth Avenue. A wye has 
been constructed on the Como-Harriet line at Eustis Street, 
which permits the turning of St. Paul-St. Anthony Park 
ears without their being run into Minneapolis. Next year 
the Mississippi line will be extended from Edgerton Street 
and Brainerd Avenue to Ivy Street, thence out Payne Ave- 
nue to the ‘city limits; also it is hoped to have Margaret 
Street graded so that the St. Clair-Hope line may be ex- 
tended from the present terminus at Atlantic and Fourth 
Streets up Atlantic Street and thence out Margaret Street 
to the city limits. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Railways.—A new reinforced-steel and 
concrete viaduct will be built jointly by the city, the Kansas 
City Railways and various railroads at Twenty-third Street 
at an estimated cost of $600,000. The structure will con- 
nect with the viaduct built to the State line by the Kansas 
side. Howard & Ash, Kansas City, consulting engineers. 


*Bowen Motor Railways Company, Omaha, Neb.—Organ- 
ized for the purpose of constructing and operating electric 
railways. Capital stock, $100,000. A. D. Bowen and Carl 
T. Self are interested. 


New Jersey & Pennsylvania Traction Company, Trenton, 
N. J.—Permission has been granted to the New Jersey & 
Pennsylvania Traction Company to issue $50,000 in bonds 
to grade its road from Gladstone to Pitney. 

Cincinnati (Ohie) Traction Company.—An effort is being 
made to secure the consents of the property owners on El- 
beron Avenue between Eighth and Warsaw Streets for the 
extension of the car tracks to establish the Warsaw-Elberon 
line. 


Toronto (Ont.) Suburban Railway.—It is reported that 
an agreement has been reached between the Toronto Su- 
burban Railway and Guelph Radial Railway for the in- 
stallation of a service between the city and the military 
hospital located at the old prison farm. The agreement 
provides that the Toronto Suburban Railway shall be al- 
lowed to operate its cars along the city line to almost in 
front of the Royal Hotel, opposite the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way station. In return for this privilege it will be willing 
to allow the Guelph Radial Railway to operate cars on the 


. Toronto Suburban tracks to the Military Hospital. 


Essex Terminal Railway, Walkerville, Ont.—It is reported 
that this company is constructing an electric railway from 
Ojibway to Amherstburg. 


Boyertown & Pottstown Railway, Boyertown, Pa.—A pro- 
posal has been submitted by the Boyertown & Pottstown 
Railway to the Town Council to connect its system with the 
Oley Valley Railway to Reading. It is proposed to do this 
by means of a loop on several streets. 


Valley Railways, Lemoyne, Pa.—The construction of a 
terminal on Walnut Street and the double-tracking of its 
Walnut Street line is being considered by the Valley Rail- 
ways. 

Canton & Ohio River Railways, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Plans 
have been completed by the Canton & Ohio River Railways 
for the construction of its proposed electric railway. The 
line will extend from Canton, Ohio, to Kingwood, W. Va. 
The line will be buil€ primarily as a freight line, but pas- 
senger trains will also be operated. The total trackage of 
the Canton & Ohio River Railways will be about 400 miles. 
The line as laid out from Canton to Kingwood will cover 
180 miles, the remaining 220 miles will be given over to long 
sidings, spurs and yards. Power plants for the Kingwood 
division probably will be located at Cameron and Morgan- 
town, although the decision of this matter has not been 
made definite, the engineers being still employed on their 
calculations to determine the most advantageous sites. On 
the Ohio side the substations probably will be located at 
Minerva, Carrollton, Toronto and Martins Ferry. The total 
cost of construction will be about $6,000,000. Parts of the 
line are expected to be in operation within six months. The 
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entire road is scheduled for completion within eighteen 
months. James D. White, Pittsburgh, secretary and treas- 
urer. [Aug. 11, 717.] 


Montreal (Que.) Tramways.—The city of Montreal has 
asked the Quebec Public Utilities Commission to compel the 
Montreal Tramways and other companies to put all their 
wires underground in District No. 4, Montreal. 


Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company, Quebec, . 
Que.—The extension of the line of the Quebec Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company on St. Valier Street has been 
completed across the Canadian Pacific Railroad and is 
ready for operation. The proposed extension of the Belvi- 
dere line to Bells Hill and to a junction with the St. Valier 
line has not yet been begun. The contract calls for its 
completion by Sept. 1, 1918. 


*Lewisburg Railway & Power Company, Lewisburg, W. 
Va.—In order to prevent the sale and dismantling of the old 
Lewisburg & Ronceverte Electric Railway, which had been 
ordered by court decree, leading business men of Lewisburg 
and farmers of the territory concerned have organized the - 
Lewisburg Railway & Power Company with an authorized 
capital stock of $50,000, to take over, rehabilitate and oper- 
ate the line. A committee has been appointed to obtain a 
new charter. It is planned to extend the line from the cor- 
porate limits of Lewisburg into the heart of the town. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Shore Line Electric Railway, Norwich, Conn.—A contract 
has been awarded to Peck McWilliams Company, Norwich, 
by the Shore Line Electric Railway for the construction of 
a new freight house. The structure will be 20 ft. x 60 ft., 
one story high, : 

Salina (Kan.) Street Railway.—A new carhouse is being 
constructed by the Salina Street Railway at the end of the 
West Walnut Street line. Heretofore the cars have stood 
out in the open when not in use. 


Port Arthur (Ont.) Civic Railway.—This company pro- 
poses to construct a waiting room and shelter at its terminus 
at Port Arthur. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company, Sacramento, Cal.—lIt is . 
reported that arrangements are being made by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company to discontinue the use of the old 
Newcastle electric power plant. Transformers are being 
installed at the Wise power plant in Auburn ravine below 
Auburn to take on the Auburn-Newcastle load. All distribu- 
tion and power lines of the San Jose Railroads and the 
Peninsular Railway have been taken over by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company. 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, Conn.—The Public 
Utilities Commission of Connecticut has approved the pro- 
posed method of construction of a transmission line from 
Station A of the Connecticut Company in New Haven to 
Middletown Avenue along private right of way and along 
and across highways in the town of North Haven. 

Hattiesburg (Miss.) Traction Company.—In order to take 
care of the cantonment, the Hattiesburg Traction Company 
spent $11,000 on the construction of a 22,000-volt line 8 
miles to Camp Selby. The company also constructed a 
temporary annex to its plant to house six 100-kw. trans- 
formers and made various improvements to its boilers and 
other equipment. 

Hudson Power Corporation, Albany, N. Y.—A petition 
has been presented by the Hudson Power Corporation to the 
Public Service Commission for the Second District of New 
York for permission to erect electric power lines between 
Rensselaer and Poughkeepsie, to construct a generating 
station in Greenport and to exercise the franchise granted 
by the town of Greenport. The corporation is owned in 
third shares by the Albany Southern Railroad, the Central 
Gas & Electric Company. of Poughkeepsie and the Upper 
Hudson Company. Its plans call for the lighting and sup- 
plying of power to virtually all the cities, villages and small 
towns along the upper Hudson and the Catskills. The com- 
pany will also supply power to the Albany Southern Rail- 
road. The entire development, including the power station: 
at Greenport, will cost $1,000,000. 
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Manufactures and Markets 


Discussions of Market and Trade Conditions for the Manufacturer, Salesman and Purchasing Agent 


Rolling Stock Purchases 


New England Roads Developing 
Interest in One-Man Cars 


Demand for Railway Equipment Not Large, Although 
Routine Business of Considerable Volume Is 
Being Handled in the Supply Field 


New England electric railways are deferring purchases 
as far as practicable at present, and little new construction 
is under way. The volume of traffic, however, is unusually 
heavy in the industrial districts, and if it were not for the 
high cost of operation, net earnings would be very satis- 
factory and would stimulate much-needed improvement 
work. Even the best properties are hard pressed to raise 
money for betterments of demonstrable economy. In the 
aggregate a large business of routine character is being 
handled in the supply field, for it is impossible to maintain 
safe service without substantial purchases of material. 
Manufacturers are feeling the effects of the war upon the 
labor supply, and priority considerations are naturally hold- 
ing back deliveries through the ‘diversion of material from in- 
dustrial and railway orders to strictly governmental business. 
The passing of the Boston Elevated quarterly dividend this 
week reflects a situation which is more than local. The evils 
of jitney competition are being remedied to a considerable 
extent in outside cities, and the time appears ripe to ac- 
quaint the public as never before with the economic issues 
which the roads are facing. 


INTEREST CENTERS ON ONE-MAN CARS 


In the rolling stock field the New England roads are 
gradually developing a real interest in the one-man car. 
This section has been more conservative than the West and 
South in sensing the importance of this type of rolling stock 
in the present age of automobile competition and high oper- 
ating costs, but prospects are improving. There is no doubt 
that the Sept. 22 issue of the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
aroused more interest in the one-man car in New England 
than any previous influence, and at a meeting on Oct. 26 
of the New England Street Railway Club in Boston an 
entire evening was profitably devoted to an excellent dis- 
cussion of the subject. A report of this meeting appeared 
in last week’s issue. 

At the meeting it was announced that the Stone & Web- 
ster properties are to utilize one-man cars on a far more 
comprehensive scale than heretofore, although more than 
800 such cars are now in service or on order. The Bay State 
Street Railway, also, hopes to install fifty such cars in the 
near future, and smaller properties like the Bangor Rail- 
way & Electric Company and the Brockton & Plymouth 
Street Railway have joined the list of purchasers or users. 
It is reported that the Concord, Maynard & Hudson is about 
to install such cars on its lines, and some of the smaller mid- 
State properties in Massachusetts are looking favorably 
upon these units. One manufacturer states that he is in a 
position to ship a number of these cars, completely equipped, 
from the Middle West by Feb. 1, 1918. 

Other car business is rather quiet. Two large manufac- 
turing plants are now actively at work on war orders. The 
Bay State company is receiving steady deliveries at.the rate 
of one car per day on an order of 200 placed about a year 
ago with the Laconia company. Lumber, steel and labor 
supplies are considerably below normal in the car factories. 
Not a few managers in New England are considering the 
possibilities of rebuilding cars for one-man service, but little 
actual work has been done as yet. 

Motor manufacturers are six to eight months behind on 
‘orders. The demand for car equipment is below that of a 
year ago, and renewal business is at present rather slow. 


Market Quotations 


Business Announcements 


Asbestos-insulated wire is in great demand, makers being 
four to five months behind in orders. Gears and pinions are 
behind on deliveries, the demands of war industry being 
abnormal. The temporary suspension of the Massachusetts 
car-heating law as a measure of fuel economy until Dec. 1 
has accentuated the dullness in the car heater trade. Car- 
body accessories in general are rather quiet. 

Patching appears to be the policy in both overhead line 
and track maintenance at present. A little new construc- 
tion is under way, notably from Boston to the new destroyer 
plant under erection at Squantum, for war service only, 
and the Malden elevated extension of the Boston company 
is being carried forward. On most overhead line material 
deliveries are characterized as fair, say from three to four 
weeks, but insulators require four to five months. At pres- 
ent there appears to be little demand for rail bending, grind- 
ing or sawing machinery. Deliveries of three to four 
weeks are quoted on benders, and one to two weeks on rail 
braces. Spikes, bolts and joints require four or five months 
and demand is low at present. Prices on these appurten- 
ances have risen from 50 to 75 per cent within a year. 

In general, prices have undergone little change during the 
past month. The opinion is current that the top has been 
reached in most lines, and with a better understanding by 
the public of the cost and service equation the outlook should 
be more favorable for 1918. 


Electrification After the War 


National City Bank Expects It Will Be an Important 
Aid to the Economic Development of the Country 


The bulletin for November of the National City Bank, 
devoted to economic conditions in this country, refers to the _ 
probable much greater use of electrical energy after the 
war as one of the important economic factors which will 
help then to make good the loss of capital and labor from 
the war, and will enable this country to take a long step 
toward the conservation of its natural resources. Some of 
the figures showing the saving on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, already published in this paper, are 
given, and C. A. Goodnow, F. H. Shepard, E. H. Sniffen, 
Samuel Insull and Thomas A. Edison are quoted on the 
advantages of supplying power from a central source in- 
stead of by numerous small units. According to Mr. 
Edison, it will be not many years before the public will 
hardly know what coal is. Its use will be segregated in 
vast power houses, and to the ordinary individual it will 
become a curiosity, as all users will obtain their light, 
power and heat from electrical distribution stations. 

In the opinion of the National City Bank the vital prob- 
lem at present is not how to divide up the production of 
to-day for consumption to-day but how to use the output 
of to-day to increase the production of to-morrow. This is 
the purpose to which all capital accumulations are put, 
whether they come from individual savings, accomplished 
by self-denial, or from ‘profits in business. In the develop- 
ment of electric power the article sees an opportunity by 
which the world can put into effect new industrial econ- 
omies. It quotes the fact that the development of the 
steam engine enabled England to withstand the cost of 
the wars with Napoleon and speedily enjoy a more wide- 
spread prosperity than the country had ever known before, 
and thinks there is good reason to believe that electricity 
can do now for this country what steam did then for Eng- 
land. Continuing it says: 

“There is naturally a feeling of uncertainty and appre- 
hension as to industrial conditions after the war. The 
demand for war materials will fall off, the supply of labor 
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on the market will be greatly increased, and it is a question 
whether all of this labor can be promptly placed in employ- 
ment. It will be the most stupendous reorganization of 
industry ever known, and it is going to be a great social 
problem to accomplish this change without confusion, loss 
of confidence, and a period of stagnation. It is important 
that plans be laid on a large scale to take up the slack, 
and other countries are laying them. 

“In this country, ready at hand, is the task of equipping 
the railroads, and other industries where practicable, to 
operate by electric power. The undertaking would involve 
an enormous amount of work and of many kinds. Hydro- 
electric plants would require in construction a great amount 
of labor, cement, steel and heavy machinery. The demand 
for copper would take the place of the war demand for 
that metal, and keep the copper mines busy. The demand 
for electrical equipment of all kinds, including locomotives, 
would be very great, for the enlargement of the facilities 
for supplying electric power would cause electricity to be 
more generally adopted for all the industries. The amount 
of work in sight, if a general scheme of electrification was 
undertaken, would be sufficient to relieve the business com- 
munity of its fears as to idleness and poor trade for some 
years to come, and would thus encourage other enterprises 
to go ahead. 

“The danger will be in a pervasive feeling of uncertainty, 
causing men to wait with their own plans until they can 
discern the general trend, and waiting of itself slows down 
business. Large plans for the employment of labor which 
ean be brought definitely forward at the critical time will 
serve to inspire confidence and support the whole situation. 

“The strength of the proposal is in the great amount 
of work of a semi-public character which it is possible to 
have done, and which would not only tide the country over 
the period of industrial uncertainty, but serve to put the 
country’s industries upon a more economical basis perma- 
nently. Any reduction in the cost of power will strengthen 
the country’s position in the competitive situation after the 
war. Every saving of this character will lessen the neces- 
sity for wage reductions after the war.” 

Statements of this kind, coming from the National City 
Bank, are most significant. 


Apparent Shortage in Lamps Only 
Temporary 


Investigation Reveals That, Although Stocks of 
Standard Sizes Are Larger than Normal, 
Local Pressure Is Very Acute 


Reports of a shortage in lamps in certain sections of the 
country, particularly in the New England States and the 
Pacific Northwest, have led to a careful investigation. It 
appears that there is no valid reason for this unless it is 
transportation difficulties, and if stocks in the hands of 
the trade have been exhausted, as advices state, it is only 
a temporary condition and will soon right itself. An in- 
quiry at one of the larger lamp works brought out the 
statement that present business is so heavy that no reserve 
stock in standard sizes can be accumulated. 

On standard sizes of lamps there is also a 25 per cent 
increase in the specifications of jobbers and dealers over 
last year. The stock of lamps on hand with this manufac- 
turer is on the whole the largest it ever has been and 
deliveries are being made in from three to four weeks. 
In some sizes deliveries can be made immediately, in others 
the delays vary. | 

Another manufacturer reports a very large stock in all 
its many warehouses in the standard sizes. One of its 
Eastern warehouses, in fact, asked that shipments be dis- 
continued for a time as there was no more storage room 
available and the street was being utilized. 

As a matter of fact, the lamp factories are in a strong 
position considering conditions, and stocks are relatively 
as ample as last year. The prohibition of lead in the manu- 


facture of either bulbs or lamps is in no way acknowledged © 


at this plant. While the quantity of the metal in the glass 
is so small as to appear almost infinitesimal, the base of the 
lamp contains 80 per cent lead, and it was stated lamps 
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cannot be made without it. Owing to the war some chem- 
icals coming from Germany were shut off completely, but 
with lively work on the part of American chemists a domes- 
tie product was evolved, so that the glass-bulb factories 
will be independent of Europe for all future time. 

If there is an apparent shortage in 25, 40, 50 and 60-watt 
lamps, it is ascribed to the acute pressure for these sizes 
at the army cantonments and naval bases. In the Pacific 
Northwest, owing to the enlarged shipyards and the in- 
creased number of lumber camps, in which the operations 
are not only greatly expanded but work is being carried on 
continuously, the stock of lamps in the hands of the local 
trade has doubtless been exhausted; but the manufacturers 
state that there is no reason for uneasiness. The shortage 
is temporary only. The method of keeping up stock with 
jobbers and dealers is such that any serious curtailments, 
as in these cases, is quickly looked after and the remedy 
applied. 

To sum up, the supply is satisfactory. The trade is advised 
that in placing orders requirements should be anticipated 
as much as possible, at least three weeks in advance. Labor 
conditions, raw material and freight congestions should all 
be considered, in justice to the manufacturer. Agents, job- 
bers and dealers ought to know and should see that the rec- 
ords of the different types of lamps are properly assorted. 
So far no hoarding is reported, and the factories are pre- 
pared to prevent it if such an emergency arises. 


Movement to Dispense with Trade 
Holiday Cards 


Even if not for business, certainly for patriotic reasons 
in conserving the supply of materials and utilizing labor 
to the best advantage, mahy economies are finding their 
way into commerce. One of the latest, a movement started 
in Chicago, is to dispense with Christmas and New Year’s 
business greetings this year. 

Ordinarily several hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent each year by business houses and manufacturers in 
these seasonable greetings. The Chicago firms with whom 
the idea originated of breaking the custom this year have 
decided to contribute the money that they would ordinarily 
spend in this manner to the Red Cross or other relief organ- 
izations where it will do real service. 

The saving in labor and materials, if a sufficient number 
of organizations follow this plan, will be considerable, in 
addition to lightening the burden on the post office. In this 
latter case the requirements of the National Army has re- 
duced the number of employees seriously. Any way in 
which the burden on this smaller force can be lessened, 
especially at a time when the holiday rush is on, will help 
the delivery of more important mail. 


Market for Badges, Numbers, Buttons, 
. Caps, Etc. 


With the departure of trainmen for military service an 
active market for badges, numbers, buttons, uniform caps, 
and similar paraphernalia was looked for. Manufacturers 
and suppliers in the East are not noticing any indications 
of an increased demand or even an unusual inquiry. Gov- 
ernment orders are large, in cases taxing the capacity of 
the manufacturers. Prices have not changed recently, but 
may, without notice, according to conditions in metals. 
Business placed through official channels is taken care of so 
far as regards the supply of raw material by governmental 
provision. 

Notwithstanding the pressure to fill the contracts awarded 
by the War Industries Board, deliveries to the regular trade 
are not delayed beyond three weeks or a month, as against 
a week or ten days in normal times. In common with other 
lines it is believed peak prices have been reached for mate- 
rial. Brass, an important item in this branch of the railway 
supply trade, has dropped a few cents a pound, and there 
are hopes of it going lower. Aluminum, another almost 
indispensable article, is higher but steady, a situation com- 
mented upon favorably. 
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ROLLING STOCK 


Little Rock Railway & Electric Company, Little Rock, 
Ark., has purchased six second-hand cars. 


Butler & Grove City Railway Company, Grove City, Pa., 
will be in the market for one and possibly two gasoline 
motor cars by Jan. 15 or sooner. 


TRADE NOTES 


H. F. Bardwell has been appointed district manager with 
offices at 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y., for the Vana- 
dium-Alloys Steel Company of Pittsburgh and Latrobe, Pa. 


National Railway Appliance Company, New York, N. Y., 
has been appointed representative of the Valley Steel Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill., for the Eastern and Southern ter- 
ritory. 

Page & Hill Company, Minneapolis, Minn., announces that 
J. E. Lynch of its staff is at present acting as general su- 
perintendent of stores for the American International Ship- 
building Corporation at Philadelphia, and that it has added 
J. D. Milburn to its staff. 


Arthur E. Allen, manager of the supply department in 
the district office of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, N. Y., who is a Canadian, has 
resigned to join the Royal Engineers. His successor is 
Charles E. Stephens, formerly in charge of the illumination 
and rectifier section at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Page Steel & Wire Company, Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, 
Mich., announces a change of corporate name from that of 
the Page Woven Wire Fence Company. The company has 
opened a branch office in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 644 Union Ar- 
cade, where E. C. Sattley, general manager, will be located; 
but correspondence for various departments should be ad- 
dressed as heretofore. 


George A. Paff, formerly superintendent of the rod and 
wire mills at the Aliquippa works of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, is now general superintendent at the Mones- 
sen works of the Page Steel & Wire Company. Mr. Paff 
served in the former capacity eight years and previously 
was superintendent for five years in the rod and wire mills 
at the Sharon works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is pub- 
lishing as a supplement to the General Electric Review for 
November a “Roll of Honor,” giving the names of its 
employees who have entered the military or naval service 
of the United States as reported to the editors up to the 
time of going to press. The list occupies twelve pages and 
approximates about 120 names per page. The department 
oeecupied by the employee while with the General Electric 
Company and the branch of the service in which he is now 
engaged are mentioned. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, N. Y., are giving special 
attention at present to the appraisal of industrial and other 
property, especially for the purpose of war tax returns. 
The war profit tax section of the war revenue bill just 
enacted by Congress requires the determination of invested 
capital, fixing not only the exemption of earnings but also 
the actual tax. The long experience of this firm with ap- 
praisals of all kinds and its trained staff of engineers, 
accountants and other technical experts seem peculiarly to 
fit it to make appraisals of industrial and other plants to 
meet the provisions of war tax legislation and for the usual 
commercial purposes. 


New York Municipal Railway Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the subway title of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, is equipping its steel subway cars with the “Rico” 
sanitary steel car strap, manufactured and furnished by the 
Railway Improvement Company, New York, N. Y. The 
work of installation is under way in the Brooklyn com- 
pany’s shops, and the last of 1600, the first lot ordered, have 
been about delivered, and were used in fitting up forty cars 
—forty to each car. An additional order for 20,000 was 
placed, and these will be installed following their delivery, 
which will not be before March, 1918. Altogether 500 new 
cars are to be equipped, and later possibly 200 more. The 
cost of the “Rico” white porcelain enameled glazed hanger 
“straps” and that of their installation will be $125 a car, a 
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total of $62,500 for the equipment. The Public Service Com- 
mission for the First District of New York originally sug- 
gested the improvement and subsequently the application of 
the company to that effect was approved. There is a fur- 
ther possibility, it is reported, that the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company’s elevated railway system may be equipped 
in the same manner at a later day. New York Municipal 
Railway Corporation will install the Johnson fare box on the 
stations of its subway system when the section between 
Fourteenth and Forty-second Streets, New York, N. Y., is 
completed. It has been thought the construction work on the 
road and stations would be finished about the first of the 
year; possibly before. At any rate the National Railway 
Appliance Company, New York, with which the order was 
placed, will have the boxes ready for delivery and installa- 
tion whenever the company is in a position to accept them. 


NEW ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Utility Fittings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: A resale 
sheet dated Oct. 1, 1917, descriptive of its approved ground 
clamps, is being distributed. 

Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. Y.: Bulletin 1D, de- 
scribing the company’s new safety panel and cabinet, will be 
forwarded to applicants free of charge. 

Titanium Bronze Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Illustrated pamphlet describing the properties and uses of 
the company’s product, aluminum bronze. 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL: 
General catalog No. S-2, descriptive of Benjamin-Starrett 
panelboard cabinets, has been published by the company. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.: Snow oil pumps are illustrated and described in 
bulletin No. S-112, prepared by the Worthington company 
for trade use. 

National City Bank, New York, N. Y.: “Property Rights 
and Trade Rivalries,’ an address delivered by George E. 
Roberts, assistant to the bank’s president, reprinted for 
free distribution. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chicago, Ill: The 
Stewart handy worker, a device which comprises drill press, 
a vise, pipe vise, anvil, metal cutter and a substantial three- 
speed machine, is illustrated and described in a folder 
distributed by the company. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


Oct.31 Nov.7 
Prime WLake,.Gents-inéer lbs suGk.. Ses ces 23% 23 
Eleectroiytic, cents: per [bole ash css cee eas eee 23% 3 
Copper wire: base, conts per dbii«: Wynn pee 1 
Biegdy (Cents: Per 16.3... pica +s cel aw oie nis, vee ie aye eee 5% 6% 
Nickely cents: nar: bs; bai. Se ARG bes lak okies peaeee. 50 50 
Syislter: Conte YHSr’ 1’... cicinntoiadta wie cc Mia hee 8 1.87% 
Fin; iBtraita: cents ‘per Wyo vac cabin catalce aves © ome 66 68 
Aluminum, 98 to 99 per cent, cents per Ib........ 34 35 
OLD METAL PRICES—NEW YORK 
oct. 31 Nov. 7 
Floaty, copper,.centa: per lb <%siw acc s s:uis2 bin a aie ae 23% 22 
Light copper, cents ‘per Ibi... o..... 0s pees ee on aes 20%y ie 
Red brass, cente per Ibs ik wile ese eee 18 Ay 
Yoallow brass, cents: per Ib :).4 carwash ctsnele leh, cee 16 16 
Lietd;*héesvy, cents per Whi cs. a@eere wae Guleh Peek oe 7 4 
Zine, cents ‘per WW. «3% 5.5/1 eie es Attlee Cee 6 5 
Steel car axles, Chicago, per net ton..........+6. $41.00 $41.00 
Old carwheels, Chicago, per gross ton..........0+ $27.00 $28.00 
Steel rails (scrap), Chicago, per gross ton....... $35.00 33.00 
Steel rails. (relaying), Chicago, per gross ton...., $55.00 55.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chicago, per net ton...... $15.50 16.00 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
‘ /et.81 Nov.7 
Rubber-covered wire base, New York, cents per lb. 34-35 34 
Rails, heavy, Bessemer, Pittsburgh............. $38.00 $38.00 
Rails, heavy, O. H. Pittsburgh, per gross ton..... $40.00 $40.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib............... $4.00 3.50 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in., Pittsburgh, per 100 lb.. 5.50 5.50" 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib.......cseeccecs 5.00 5.00 
Sheet iron, black (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib. 7.55 $5.80 
Sheet iron, galvanized (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 
A ie eee There eh ee poet eo 5.85 $4.85 
Galvanized barbed wire, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. 4.85 3.95 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. 4.65 4.35 
Cement (carload lots), New York, per bbl........ aT $2.22 
Cement (carload lots), Chicago, per bbl.......... 2.31 2.31 
Cement (carload lots), Seattle, per bbl........... $2.65 2.65 
Linseed oil (raw, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.17 1.18 
Linseed oil (boiled, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per a a 
to Se en eee ee Marre ee ORAS ; 
White lead (100 lb. keg), New York, cents per gal. 11 i 


Turpentine (bbl. lots), New York, cents per gal.. 0o4 64 
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Thoroughness in Truck Equipment 
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Normally a car is balanced on the center plates of 
its trucks and there is a slight clearness between 
the body and truck side bearings on each side. This 
means a great deal of weight is resting on a very 
small surface of metal. The center plates of Brill 
trucks have a ring of phosphor-bronze in the recess 
of the lower plate and constantly covered with oil. 
This oiled anti-friction metal does away with the 
grinding wear that goes with steel to steel contact 
and grease lubrication. The oil “well” is made dust- 
proof by a felt ring. For many years this clean and 
practically frictionless arrangement has been so 
successful that it is customary to inspect the plates 
but once a year, that is when they are refilled with 
oil—a gill of oil lasts a year. All Brill double-trucks 
are equipped with Brill Oil-Retaining Center Plates. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AMERICAN CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
G. C. KUHLMAN CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
WASON MANFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CIE. J. G. BRILL, 49 Rue des Mathurins, PARIS 
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